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LIFE AMONG THE INDIANS. 

. 0 f ^ joint Delegation appointed by the 

X: on the Indian Concern, of the Yearly 

,. Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
‘ respectively, to visit the Indians under 
,;,f Friends, in the Northern Superin- 
State of Nebraska, Seventh and Eighth 


First Day, Eighth month, fifteenth.—A fter 
. , dinner at tbe Winuebago Agency House, 
a ’ H , we attended meeting there in the morning, 
1:A a ii 'with Howard White, Dr. Paxon, and several 
-hers who were at the Winnebago Beservation, 
.'d for the Omaha Beservation, eleven miles, 
T l t'e;>d a meeting at lour o’clock. It was held 
, t the house or Dr. Edward Painter, the Agent. 
Wm Hamilton, tbe Missionary in charge of the 
school on this Eeserve, with his teachers, 
anil pupils, attended, and also the employes of 
, hl , x-enrv. A large number of Indians, chiefs, 
UaV cs~. and others, were present. The meeting 
was ipsa satisfactory to some of ns, than any we 
• lltJ previously held among the Indians, but Edward 
expressed himself satisfied with it, and we trust no 
harm was done, and some good. 

T, ; , iv are two hundred and five thousand acres 
of land in the Omaha Reservation, and nine hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight Indians ; and by a recent 
,, i.sus, of the nine hundred and sixty-eight, there 
are only ten females over eighteen years old, who 
»[,■ II"! now married, or are widows. Eighteen 
mi n, each lias two wives ; there are three with 
three wives each ; and one with four wives. 

1 be whole heart of the Agent appears to be de¬ 
voted to tiie interests of the Indians. He is en- 
gacoil in making allotments of their lands in sev¬ 
eralty on the Reservation, and has already made 
allotments of one hundred and sixty acres each, to 
on*- hundred and thirty heads of families ; out of 
two hundred and seventy-eight. He says he has 
sealed disputed claims and questions among the 
Indians in three weeks, which would in all proba¬ 
bility, have caused ten years of litigation among 
the «bites. Let that be placed to the Indian’s 
ercdlt. 

Much concern was felt, and labor extended, in 
our councils with the Indians, and even in the re- 
!. on- meetings, to impress upon them the im- 
pm-tnnri! of having their marriages legally solemn¬ 
ly i, and that no man should have more than one 
wife. In the allotments of land which are being 
effected, only one wife is recognized to the head 
ofnfnwilv. ^ , 

1 • were .m netiily and affectionately entreated” 
<oo, to diminish the out-door labor of their women, 
by the men performing it themselves; of all of' 
which, in the replies of the chiefs, they acknowl¬ 
edged ilia propriety. 

The Winnebagoes and Omahas have points of 
dispute which were bequeathed to the present 
•'» -is and Superintendent by the former ones, 
end brought before the council for settlement, 
"vh was effected satisfactorily. We are fear- 
lul however, Hint the close contiguity of these two 
lr ' ■ . ibe Winnebagoes and Omahas, only eleven 
0,1:1 apart, may occasion some trouble to the 
A ^'“ ts I hut we trust they may be favored to make 
an amicable adjustment of all the difficulties that 
Bay arise. 

On the morning of the sixteenth we held a coun- 
" with the Omaha chiefs, and some braves, which 
*** another occasion of great interest. These 
•"■ ■mis are very’ fine, noble looking men, very in- 
•v gent, and mild countenanced and mannered. 

<re Chief” spoke twice, as did “ Yellow Smoke ’’ 
f”' “„ Standin g Hawk,” “Lion Chief," and “Gi- 
•g»h, all spoke with dignity and eloquence. 
.c\ vuoked most of the time, so that sitting in 
jT coun, il chamber, was like being in a cloud. 

V ,;. n> of tlleir tomahawks are constructed with 

1,011 8,1(1 iian<lle > t0 form a pipe, and they 
^ cm as such, passing them round among them, 
uty sit on a bench or the floor indifferently. 
JL , , J .“ rk llle J' smoke, is from a kind of willow, 
l*ri„ * i Ca11 11 “ fbn-ni-ri-ne,” aud sometimes, 
lobar-• * alWaya wllen they have any, mix it with 
•ncli^iM Th<: bUrk 8moke is qaile fragrant, and 
tobacco ” uupleasant anii irritating than that of 

mhtfkcf 6 b . 88mess before H>e conncil was concluded 
, Ufl ; ’ Llke a11 the other Indians, these 
a: irt,c U , n 8 . witb tbo8e whom they particularly 
la th 1 0t l before and utter speaking. 

' Jo i« a [ ternoon we rode about four miles to 
“ ,“he’s village,” and to the Mission 

1-r,,. “ nd * the charge of Wm. Hamilton, a 
' , ,an missionary, and Joel Warner, his 
; The Mission building is quite large, 

- i bniff, from which the Missonri river is 
b/arjj UJ, es - T hey have about forty children 
lieqlariv ,h* Ule lnslil ution. Their exercises, par- 
v -rv c * , 8 l >el| tng, writing, and singing, were 
v-e unim , e ’ bllt :bere was a little want of re- 
to a lucasm- 1110D ’ whiel1 was Perhaps, due, at least 
tfciat tbe enh’ l ° tbe presenee of strangers. We 
wished tho!r° 01 u doing a great deal of good, and 
^eir ar-inono" 1 C , large of it to be encouraged in 

V atl( , . 3 and responsible duties, tor the wel- 

1 , e ‘! 1 ‘, i,r0 ^ T mei,t of these wrongfully neg- 
dt eo, which e ’ We made addresses to the chil- 
toacbc-r manifestly interested them and their 

hto, wffich h0spitable request, we staid there to 
‘Win^ « • • ," as and bountifully prepared, 

%,y Vo ‘ we were introduced to three inter- 
- - J . 1 „ l g .' V ? IUea from Norway, who appeared 
Scfore ,1 Wlth the “ Mission work.” 

* r,f i suti s , * )arat * n gi we bad some very friendly 
^0 exnJZ?’ conversation-with Wm. Hamilton, 
- !iie 'iews in blIUself gratified and relieved by 
0& d Pnbiisiio I - aitiele whieh the Delegation had 
W ‘ she d vvp n,- ? a “ 0ma ha paper, aud we mutually 
11 ‘-I 1 . ij lce mi ght labor as with shoulder to shoul- 
W| 'iii ljefore°n^ erS mdeed ’ ln the great and good 

*toch he'i'g 6 '' baS to ° muc h to do. The allotments in 
f'd this , engaged, occupy much time and labor ; 
r°tttieats in tbe drst fteservation on which al- 
6 llas adontp Y i era 'i ty bave been effected, the mode 
0tllers ; and ic "I be a model and thus an aid for 
the eonfiri Bcieucy in executing the work, 
confidence the Indians have in Him, infill 


cate that he is well qualified for his position. The 
amount of writing which necessarily attaches to 
his office, and his daily gratuitous medical services 
to the sick and afflicted Indians—scrofulous affec¬ 
tions being distressingly prevalent among them— 
are, all together, too much for one man to per¬ 
form. The Department should allow him a clerk, 
which we will endeavor to induee it to do. 

A late census of the Indians in the Northern 
Superintendency, gives the population of the six 
Ageneies, seven' thousand five hundred and twenty. 

Five of these Ageneies contain seven hundred 
and ninety-six thousand acres, of good and pro¬ 
ductive land, to which, if we add the partially un¬ 
determined assignment of the Santee Sioux, there 
are at least one million acres, or one hundred and 
thirty-three acres to each man, woman and child. 

THE GENERAL CONDITION, HABITS AND MANNERS OF 
THE INDIANS. 

The general mode of living practiced by the 
Indians is very demoralizing, five to ten families 
frequently occupying a lodge, with no separate 
apartments, and' thus destitute .ojgSjrivcey ; the 
lodges a'-p dark!' poorly Ventilated, and smoky, 
4nd oft-times at least, uncleanly. It is therefore 
no matter of surprise that they are, and particu¬ 
larly the children, greatly affected with inflamed 
and sore eyes, and scrofulous affections, manifested 
in swollen faces, glandular enlargements, and con¬ 
sumption. They have many children, but com¬ 
paratively few are raised, aud; as would appear, 
this is not from want of maternal affection and 
attention, but simply from the want of light, fresh 
air and cleanliness. 

A great want is, a hospital at each Reservation, 
of sufficient size to accommodate all the sick, and 
well supplied with benevolent nurses and attend¬ 
ants—“Friends, Sisters of Charity”—under the 
charge of a suitable female graduate of medicine, 
as Matron and Resident Physician. This is a want 
more pressing even than that of schools. 

Then the allotments of lands in severalty, so 
that each family will have their own home, and 
the head of it feel the dignity of manhood from 
possessing personal rights, with the inducement 
to improve his possessions, and provide for those 
depending upon him, and thus “in having some¬ 
thing to do, something to care for, and something 
to love,” possess the fundamental elements of hap- 


and labor of providing and preparing food, etc., stand the English language, and possess this im- ier, Land Commissioner. The above-named per- j reconstruction policy of Congress revolutionary 
for the family. We read in scripture, also, “ Two portant qualification for citizenship. sons have been appointed officers of the Provis-1 and void. 


women shall be grinding at the milL”—Matt. The Indians possess a keen and delicate sense ional Government. 

24 > 41 - of justice, are very grateful for kindness and favors, | J. J. Reynolds, Brevet Major General. 

The Indians are only some distance behind. In and acquire warm affection for those who habitually I —- 

them, we see, and have the interesting opportunity extend them : and they possess great fortitude,and ! 

to study, the people, the habits, the manners and intrepidity, and enduring patience. And these, NIA. 

customs , of fifteen or more centuries ago ! The qualities, with their regard for truth, and their *" 


7th. These, and other facts which can be estab¬ 
lished, will doubtless satisfy the Congress that Vir¬ 
ginia ought not to be admitted unless the Con¬ 
gressional test-oath shall be required of the pres¬ 
ent rebel Legislature, and the seats of those who 
cannot- subscribe to it awarded to their eligible op- 


car of civilization aud enlightenment went forward great facility for acquiring knowledge through ;. yVE * >ut 0111 ‘ ecord the following Memorial, which ponent8 whTreceived^he next'bi^hest^nmb^^of 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, propelled as it was by their perceptive faculties, are certainly strong lndlea t es t0 what extent the Conservative Repnb-1 ^ 0te3j 

Christianity engrafted on Roman and Grecian lit- points upon which to rely in order to secure their llcan senators and Members of the Honse of Rep- application of the English rule which wonlri be the 
erature and science, and has left the poor Indians, elevation to any proposed plan of civilization and j rese ntatives have deliberately ignored the real case in near] „ a ji if ° t = ’ 

in the forests and on the great prairies of the enligStenment situation of the colored and white loyalists ofi T ^ ‘ ’ r ^’ 

Western Continent, some centuries behind. That Indian peculiarities and scpprstitions Virginia, to the end that they be “ magnanimous” ‘ * T airman, Prince Co., Va. 

is all And let us not be discoursed With the ™ peculiarities and superstitions. t0 their reb<)10ppreS30rs . 1 m. T. Bailey. Secretary, Richmond, Ya. 

. r . v . r ^ ‘ . ... . The women carry their papoosas on their backs,! ] Ballard T. Edwards, Chesterfield Coanty Va. 

present facilities for progress, even in civilization _, .. / i memoriu, re RFdipn T n thf imnwmv ap wmon-,. «_ 9 v w «.n W uwuuij, in. 


presen facilities for progress, even m ctntatum sometimes making a kind of pocket of their blanket, j “ » **gard ™ the admission oy Virginia. Robert Norton, 

and that assistance which their by patt , it orer their 8h{ml the folded M intM Senate, January 12, !870 James T. S. Taylor, 

the tzr S “ d T r pe !? v( ; y dem * ’ edges °P’ and the child inside, all covered but its Washington Januatw 11 Vo Burnham WardweiI 

Lnee we ? 8,1(1 bringing the ends of the blanket tightly ^ M * ’ Samuel D. Williams 

T S advanc i 0f llle f’ and ,n a llttle 8 tm the mother’s arms ; aud sometimes fastening ** ^ ° f ^ L^her C. Tibbetts, 

H a tb<3 i 1 ? 18 ’ l fn0t ’ ndeed tb( back to a smooth board, a little resenta “^ of !/ ‘ e Stales , Georoe c ^ 

enurely pass, the hindmost of the white race . lai%er thm the child _ and tbem in the j We, the undersigned, loyal Republican citizens Charles H. Porter, 

J e r n W fi T ;,keT ’ or carr D Q S them without. When thus • of ' ir e iDia » having this day assembled in the city Wm. E. Crockett, 

onr Go^emtaent, fecial Indian Gomm.ssioner, tie-i to a board, the child will play with its hands, ! ut Washington for consultation,and having duly or- Geo. C. Marshall, 
and a member of the Peace Commission, than a s i's mother walks along, and when she stops, she I 8 aa,zed ’ nnanimonsly represent to your honorable James Morrissey, 
whom no one has had a greater opportunity, or will lean the board with the child on n ag ainst the bodies that we are anxious for the prompt admis- Luther Lee, Jr., 
availed himself more industriously of it, to.beeome wall _ or anything at hand and the child l e , Q8t a8 sion of the State to representation upon such terms Wm. Troy 
intimately acquainted with the Indian character, quiet and contented) a8 a kitten wbieh a catis that a loyal civil government may be maintained James R. Doughty, 


- beara tUs interesting testimony to the same point: * carrying in its monlh ; 


and the rights of loyal men secured, which we feel 0. A. Brummell 


Seen in their native state, and before they Tiley D bnry tbeir dead on tbe hi gbest points of assured cannot be the case if any condition less than P.‘ H. Montague; 
have been brought into contact with civilized m °" I. . . r & I Hip. anniipnimn n r th 0 ... T . . I_ ’ 


York 

Albemarle “ “ 

Richmond, Ya. 
n, Campbell County, Ya. 

Fredericksburg, Ya. 
Prince William Conniy, Ya. 

Richmond, Ya. 
Caroline Coomy, Va. 
Amelia County, Va. 

Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk County, Va. 
Richmond, Ya. 
Prince Wiiliam County, Va. 

Richmond, Ya. 
Richmond, \ v a. 
Powhatan County, Va. 


These allotments of from eighty to one hundred 
and sixty acres to each head of a family, and un¬ 
married persons over 18 to 21, are going on rapidly 
and satisfactorily, among the Omahas and Winne- 
bagoes, and it is greatly to be hoped, that this 
wise and just measure will be authorized by the 
General Government on all the other reservations, 
at least those in'the Northern Snperiutendency. 

The Indian dress of the men, consists of a breech 
cloth around the lower part of the waist, descend¬ 
ing about a foot, and “ gathered ” into about half 
its length, aud over this a blanket, or in cold 
weather, a buffalo robe. In full dress they wear 
leggins, often finely worked and beaded, and moc¬ 
casins of similar character. 

The females wear a slip of calico, chintz or other 
material, and leggins, aud over these a shawl or 
blanket. They appear very pleasant, amiable and 
docile. Few of either sex ordinarily wear any¬ 
thing on their head, being favored with a full suit 
; qfhuir, which continues <4th them to old age, and' 
mostly retains its black color, though we saw some 
gray. 

Some of their Chiefs are very eloquent. We 
held a council with each tribe, and heard all their 
principal orators. After they would be addressed 
in council by the Superintendent or one of our 
delegation, the Chiefs and Braves would consult 
together for a short time, to decide on what to say 
in reply, and who should say it: and then the 
chief designated would rise slowly, with mnch 
grace and dignity, with his blanket generally 
around his person below his arms, held in place 
by his left hand, and then approach and shake 
hands with each of those he was about to address, 
implying good friendship. On the conclusion of 
this invariable ceremony, he would take his stand 
some six to eight feet from us in front, adjust his 
blanket over his left shoulder, and under his right 
arm, still keeping it in place by his left hand, bold¬ 
ing it from the under side, and leaving his right 
arm bare and free to aid in his gestures, which are 
generally easy, natural, and in good taste. We 
could not say this'of their painting, among the 
chiefs and braves, which seemed to be against all 
taste we could imagine, and designed to make 
them look as frightful, horrid and demon-like as 
possible. The face would often be made to appear 
hacked into scars, with fresh wounds, black rings 
under the eyes, making them look of double size, 
and other such devices for ugliness and ferocity. 
This is the exhibit for war. 

The squaws do the work of providing for the 
family principally. As already stated, we saw a 
field of seventeen hundred acres of corn, planted 
and worked entirely by the squaws, with hoes, 
their hands, and a rude spantnla made of buffalo 
horn, or some similar material, and scarcely a 
weed or spear of grass was anywhere to be seen. 
There were six to eight stalks iu a “ hill,” which 
was really what its name implies, a mound some 
six to ten inches high, and eighteen in diameter, 
close around the stalks. Next year they plant in 
rows between these hills, and nse the earth com¬ 
posing them, in part to constitute the required 
new ones. They raise from eighty to one hundred 
bushels to the acre. 

The sqnaws ent and haul the wood. We saw 
several of them bringing in their loads on the 
ponies in the morning. It was a singular and in¬ 
teresting sight, and we will endeavor to describe 
a squaw with her pony loaded with wood, as we 
beheld them. The squaws are very expert, it most 
be remembered, in tying or withing with branches 
of trees. They cut the wood about three and a 
half feet long, and make up two large tied bundles, 
which they join by a long withe across the pony’s 
back, haviDg one bundle lengthwise on each side. 
A squaw then cuts two long poles, and adjusts 
them one on each side of the pony like shafts, 
the fore ends supported by a withe over the pony’s 
back, and the hind ends resting on the ground ; 
and, at a little distance from the hind end, a withe 
joins them, with a projection above each shaft, to 
prevent the wood whieh is piled on across these 
shafts to some height, from slipping hack. She 
now picks up a large bundle of wood, which she 
adjusts on her own back, and, thus equipped, leads 
home the little pony, appearing like a moving 
woodpile, with fuel sufficient to keep np the fire in 
the wigwam for several days. 

In view of these facts of the sqnaws doing the 
family work let us be gentle with our censure lest 
we condemn our own ancestors. Only a few’cen¬ 
turies ago, among the Romans, Britons, and many 
other nations of Europe from whom our people 
have descended, the men were wholly occupied in 
war, architecture, sculpture, painting, making 
roads, erecting temples, towers, pyramids, etc., 
etc., and upon the women devolved the entire duty 


ba ; ebeen b ™ ght int0 c °f act " ith civiUzed “«*• land, in order, as we were told, that the spirit of application of the test-oath to the Legislature James W.'Flood! Powhatan County’, Ya.' 

the Indians have many of the noblest traits. They tbe departed mi „ bt bave a „ ood view of tbe Prairie sha » be imposed by Congress. „ 1 

have great love lor fame and glory, contempt for tbey believine; that the snirits of the dead contiuue The loyal people of Vir S inia have had no hear- Endorse ” xent b V Mon R. S. Ayer, M. C., 1st Con- 

suffering and death, and not one element in their to i gra^ef withwhateve?in^2Sem wSSe ing ^ fol ' e the Jn^iary Committee of the Senate, (Va.) Disc. 

nature that will lead them to submit to auy form ]j vbltr 0 n almost even- hie-h noint or land near or no no,ice or information, direct or indirect, that 1 waa not Present at the meeting, but endorse 

or condition of slavery. an Indian villaM . we JLd L a hnrial enelosnro I lhe Committee intended to consider tiie question the foregoing memorial. r. r A yer. 

They have quite correct and philosophical In tbe eoffin or tbey place the pipe and of our admissi< ™ unld after the same had been - 

ideas of government and laws ; all have a belief tomahawk of the deceased, and all the articles and 8Cted on ’ and a bil1 reported to the Senate for the THE LABOR QUESTION. 

in a future state, where the conditions will depend rel | C3 wbicb he valued and loved wbjle livi and immediate and unconditional admission of the --- 

upon conduct during earthly existence ; they have kllL bi8 pony aQd j it b bia ve 80 tbat bjg State. Could the views and situation of the six the suffering poor. 

good powers of thought and reason ; and not a spirit may ride tbe irit of the ’ We gaw hundred thousand loyal people of Yirginia, whom --- 

few of each tribe have the rare faculty of oratory. tbe skuUa of nnmer ous ponies at the graveyard we we present, and who are now enduring oppres- Prom tbe Bo8ton commonweal,. 

“Are there not here sufficient elements and visaed. I sion at the bands of the rebels in its most cruel Editor Commonwealth :—A well-known citizen, 

traits of character, by proper influence and train- Some i ndians p j ace tbe co ffi D s or boxes contain- lorms ’ bave been represented before the Commit- one entitled to the name of philanthropist, said 
ing, to develop into a noble civilized race? They ing the dead, in trees withing them securely to the tee ’ we do not believe any such bill would have late| y th at all the stories of suffering paraded at 
seem to be iu no respect inferior to our European body aud ji mbg of tbe tree We gaw . one tree been reported. working-women’s meetings were “ bosh ;" aud we 

ancestors, at and previous to the invasion by with twelve such boxes resting amonw its branches Before llle Reconstruction Committee of the hR ve heard elsewhere of the “cowardly whining 
Cassar. They are savage and nomadic ; so were an | ntere8tin g and suggestive'sight and how we House tlle loyaI peop,e of Uie St ate have had only of shiftless wprklng-men.” To this class of indif- 
the European races. They are warlike aud brave ; craved abiltty t0 under8 tand the force or meaning a partial 1,eari “g- ferent or ^artless critics I wish to offer two or 

so were the European races. They are revenge- attached to it Others put them in a similar way Statements, chiefly of a general character, have three facts. Lot them go to a building close to one 
ful; so were the European races. And there seems on posts or 8Caffo | ds others again bnry the dead been made before U > but “° evidence, whatever, in of oar largest railway-stations, covering five thon- 
to be nothing in their nature or condition to pre- in a g j tt i Dg posture with the top of the head jnst the ,egal 8ense ' ilas been S iv, en or asked for, and sand fee t of land, containing sixty-two rooms, 
elude them from civilization, that might not be be low the level of the surface ground and the legs 1 1(8 P 1,0 l )0sed inUodnction has not been consented occupied by four hundred and fifty human beings, 
found in the nature and condition of our ancestors, extended on the bottom or the grave • sprinkle a t0 ' While on| y threc Persons have been heard without ventilation, without sun, its passages at 
We therefore conclude, when we compare this ij t t) e earth over the corpse and cover the grave beforc tbe Committee in favor of the application of mid-day dark as midnight, two faucets in the yurd 
race with any of those who, from a state of bar- with boards We i ooked j nt ’ 0 several sncli graves tbc test ‘ oath 10 tbe Legislature, to wit: Messrs, the only supply of water, and the other acconnuo- 
barism, have risen to civilization, that we find There was nothing perceived in the least degree ' Vardv ' x ‘ ll > Porter and Kminds, seven have been dat ' ons needed in dwellings shamefully wanting, 
them in no respect inferior, and that there is noth- 0 ff ens ; ve . whether they possessed some mode of beard in °PP ositlon , namely, Messrs. Turner, Cren- Fillb > want ami disease fill the house. Out of these 
ing in the natural organization and condition of embalmin’" the dead we were unable to learn The 8ba ' v ’ Walker > Hine, I’latt, Bland and Build. victims Tor n property assessed ut 830,000 a reut of 

the Indians, to preclude them from civilization and mogt pro bable conjecture we could form of their If a hearing can now be had before the Senate $5,008 is annually ground. 

mental culture, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory ob j e etin putting the coffins in trees oron scaffolds a,,d House Committees, and which we respectfully Tllia is 110 P oor man’s effort to scrape together 
and terrible result of a century of offort to that end, wa8 in order tbat t hc flesh might decay aud the request lnay be S ranted > we pledge ourselves to an income out of fellow-paupers. It was owned by 

on the part of our government. ” b ’ for which tbe Indiang llave 9acb bi gb venera . «bow by sworn witnesses of irreproachable char- a wealthy citizen, honored repeatedly with coufi- 

Their perceptive faculties, particularly sight and tioo be preserved for removal if needed acters, residing iu Virginia, (among them judges, denco by the community, who was not ashamed to 

hearing, are those which have been principally ex- Tbe Iudian8 bav ’ c no fcar of dealb nor ‘ i( - tbev military commissioners, members of Congress, the collect his unearned rent by most cruel means. It 
ercised for generation after generation, and this fact do their duLv while llvinir have thev anvt’hiuir un- Le S isIature ’ and registration officers, and who now belongs to one whose name, given to a town, 


ercised for generation after generation, and this fact do their duly while living have they anything uii- Legi8lature ’ and regisWatlon officers, and who now belongs to one whose name, given to a town, 
must be kept prominently in mind in any system of pIeaaant counect cd with the after-life ; on the con- co,lduc(ed tlla eleclion - et& - « tc -) 18 J“” d °". t a h . e ® ap of Ma88a chusctts. 

education proposed for them. Theirsight and hear- tl . arv thev contemnlate the snirit-lire with haDDi- lst “ Tl) at the majority of the Legislature were Near by is tbe filthy room where lately a woman 
inn-<>«u .w.nio .... a ot - n..,i ti.m. i n oi. n ....ni.iiv in. . ... .. 1 11 elected hv Intimidation, fraud. vinL nee. nnd ilia was murdered—the dispute being for five cents. 


ing.are acute, and strong, and they learn rapidly by lie88i deb g bt and j ov 

these. They are very quick at imitation. When jfeqry B. Whipple, Bishop or Minnesota, one 
it is proposed to tpeh them any new Jhiug, they Qf);}}n strongPW ..... bc . sl irier.ds^c poorR. L-iuen 


elected by intimidation, fraud, viedr nee, and the was murdered—tbe dispute being for five cents, 
prevention of free speech, but principally by the J ( 'roBs tiie city, passing through granite palaces, 
fiiaL. named. jiuxilixLuj' ; and Iwreup.'n fcc respect- . you come to a largor hive you. TOto -ft atf 


to open all t&eir faculties intently, to imbibe I h ‘ , ( ‘, 1 ; ltt ? d a ' circani gtance of his knowledge I fully-snggest whether a would not (be as well to} buUdln K. with two hundred ami fifty rooms, a 

l iimuirinm.il ... . . ■’ adhere to the extatin? rceousirm.iLm «<.ia mi, icii family in each, holding more than a thou mnd ocr. 


the new idea ; and it is of the highest importance 80 Hlustralive of the Indian"character that ftis adhere 10 tbe exi8lin S reconstruction acts, which faml, y in catl1 . Holding more than a thoumnd per- 
thattheybe taught right the first time; for, as thought not improper to incorporate it’in this re- expressly provide that betore the State is admitted sons-no air, no sun-herded like beasts with no 
they are then tanght, they will ever after practice. p01 . t S Among lbe Indians imprisoned in eonuee- Congress must be satisfied “that all the qualified means of preserving the decencies of life. A 
An error then made, cannot be corrected. They f ion Wtb the horrible Minnesota massacre of 18G2. voter8 bad tlle Opportunity to vote freely, without format a horse is more comfortably stabled. Lon- 


__>r then made, cannot be corrected. They t luu ff n, me mrmmiT mnnirr-in „i nmn n_■—-i 

entertain such great regard for truth, that they wag a di8Un guished Indian who was visited iu pri- re8t , raia [’ fear ’ °, r lhe in f ua,lce ° r fraud " y0u v m,,8 L g ‘! t0 lbe ';’ ur81 

lose entire confidence in any one who once de- gon by a gentlemen who was a physician. The 2d ' Tbat murdera and ad sorts of outrages ore underground tenements of New lork to outdo it. 
ceivesthem, and if in instructing them in any pro- Indial f be f desiron8 of knowlng a fittle of the Perpetrated by rebels upon loyalists, and because Tl>e »■»» why I cannot paint these loathsome 
cess, a person tells fliem what is not correct, the probable fate that was before him, asked the pby- 01 their loyalty, in winch frequently no attempt to dens faithfully .s that you would not print words 
first time, they will never have sufficient confidence ‘ ician wbat be thonght the Government would do arrest , is made - al .‘ d whe “ the offenders are brought winch alone can fitly describe them 
in what he says afterwards to correct the error. with him . Tbe pbvgic iatl apprehending his case t0 trltt1 ’ rMjuruta -colored men being as rigidly T‘.e Bureau of Labor at the State House finds 


n with the horrible Minnesota massacre of 1862, 
s a distinguished Indian who was visited in pri- 


THE VIRGINIA QUESTION IN THE 
SENATE. 


The rebels of Virginia have found champions of 


in what he says afterwards to correct the error. witb him . Tbe pby8iciai{ apprehending his case to trial, re^jur.^olored men, being a. rigidly J 1 :.e llureau c ^ Laiw .t tlle State House finds 
This regard for truth appears to be instinctive wa8 a bopele8S ^e, hesitated to answer the in- e ^ luded ,rom the J ory ' box ’ 88 1 they ,ad that the ordinary me chanic of Boston do not earn 

with them. An Indian chief brought a young In- quiry . Tbe i ndian repe ated his question, when mitted some great crime-are ready and fast to ac- enough to ' he ’ZZZ ^ 

di an we were told, beiore a white Commissioner, to t be doctor said to the Indian, calling him by name, qult ' , ini ’ vr rhin t S i* v, h i, U an _ cxce P' 

give evidence, and the Commissioner hesitated a i f ea r they will haug you. The Indian dropped 3d. That the right of secession has never been ll °nai t£L - e 111,118 ,8 “ 08 “. wuai is suffering ? 

little in receiving part of the testimony, when the big eyes a mome nt to the floor, then raised them, renounced, but is now as firmly and universally be- ‘ lo complalu 01 11118 19 cowardly whining, 
chief spoke up with great emphasis, “Oh! you looked steadily at the doctor and calmly remarked : lieved in by the white people of Yirginia, as at any * 8 p0la .. °°° e ““ e 10 

may believe what he says : he tells the truth : he u Well) : dou - t care . x am not afraid to die j when period during the war. and dl8ease ’ 11811 the sympathy ofhisfeUows ? 

has never seen a white man before 1” I go to the spirit world, I will go np to the Great 4th. That it was publicly stated in the canvass r oston - januarv 4th IS"!)** 08 OCKWOOD - 

A Missionary lady at the Winnebago Reserva- g pirit) a ud look Him right in the face, and tell b y the leaders of the so-called Walker party, that ' ’ 1 ll - ' r '"' 

tion, gave ns an invitation to attend her Sabbath Him of the multiplied wrongs and cruelties inflicted they merely supported the expurgated constitution 

School, which we acepted, and she brought before on Hi8 red cb n dre n by the white man, and He for the purpose of securing the admission of the THE VIRGINIA QUESTION IN THE 
us a class of some twenty Indian children, who at- won't scold me much.” State, and advocated the election of their candi- SENATE. 

tended school through the week, of both sexes, The Indians were very mnch disturbed by the dates to the legislature and for State officers, for -»— 

from twelve to twenty years of age we would grea t eclipse. They were told in the morning, that the avowed purpose of defeating its provisions in The rebels of Virginia have found champions of 

judge, who she said did not know a letter a year tbe guu would g0 ont tbat day. Thev shook their behalf of llurmlI ‘ rights, and general education ; their cause in the Senate in Senators Trumbull aud 

ago, to read in the New Testament. She asked beadg and said « n0 ; sun no go out; white man and on this basis they secured the support of the Stewart Both these Senators have acted a part 
us where they should read, and we proposed they don - t know .- They were again assured that it conservative party for the expurgated constitntion, which would have been quite natural to expect of 
should begin at the fifth chapter of Matthew, to woula g0 out| wben they repeated their coutradic- and their.State and legislative tickets. them if they had been sent to the Senate by rebel 

which they soon opened : and they proceeded to tion witb great emphasis : “ No; sun no go out; 5th. We will show that tbe pledge made by the rather than Republican constituencies. Mr. Trum- 
read, each reading a verse. They read with a white nian don ’ t know.” When it began to grow Turner delegation, that the legislature would carry bull found it in lus way to be especially vindictive 
correctness, deliberation, and distinctness oi ar- dark in tbe afternoon, they looked np and saw out the new constitution in its spirit, was made towards Mr. Sumner. Fortunate will it be for 
ticnlation which surprised us, so that every word wbat tbev thought to be a part bitten out of the with no purpose whatever of its ever being ful- Virginia and Tor the country at large if Mr. Sum- 
could be readily understood, although there was gan and'they exclaimed, “Monster eat snn-suu filled. We will prove that some of tbe leading uer’s timely warning against speedy admission is 
occasionally the' Indian peculiarity of pronuncia- ’ sickj >. and set off in fall run for their lodges, members of that delegation, shortly afterwards, heeded That it will be seems now hardly proba¬ 
tion Verv soon they came out with their doctors or publicly avowed that the pledge was only given for ble. We take from Tiie Globe's report of the Sen- 

Such progress in one year from the alphabet as- medicine men” as theycallthem, and their guns the purpose of gaining admission, and they stated ate proceedings, Thursday, the 13th iost., the fol- 
tonishedus. To satisfy ourselves more fully, we or pist0 ] g an d commenced shooting np at the that after that event they, (meaning the Gon- lowing extracts . 

asked the teacher if they understood what they a monate r ” which was eating the sun, which they gress of the United states), would find that they Mr. Sumner.-M r President, you may remem- 
read? “ Oh no,” says shef “ not a word. Theydo conlinned for some time. When the eclipse began had got a lion in the sheep fold. O ae ‘if. the ^ 1 r 0 1 ^‘-' 1( i 8la8 ^ a e 1 b ^,? t dl b e e ^ nrireH 
not know the meauing of a single word they have t0 g0 and the sun came out, they exclaimed, partj a so state a w 08 eD ' I™ satisfied was he of his ecclesiastical guilt. Listen- 

read, but have only learned to connect the sight oi a ^ 0 w son get well, monster dead ; sun was very he would ' taue me noio oi a irgiuia genue- i ng to the Senator from Illinois I was reminded of 
the letter or word, and the sound.” This was a sick » man,” he felt ior Ins watch because he knew this early incident After a speech, from begin- 

discouraging response for progron. to nt o.r rod bro.Urnn being S' 

under the present system employed with them, but g0 8Upe rstitiously disconcerted by lhe eclipse, They personal object, he breaks forth with tiie declara- 

a most significant and valuable fact in relatfon to v beil w - e 'jearn that a white woman in Ohio, when memorial to Congress lor unconditional admission tion [bat per80na j|ties are wrong ; that they ought 
their capacity to acquire knowledge. If in one gbe bebei j the “sun being darkened,” regarded it the pledge that the Legislature would carry out neve r to be introduced. Did not the Senator eon- 
year. with such small advantages, thev could be as the prophesied signal of the « end of the world,” the constitntion, tbat they “ would jnst as readily, demn himself? Did-he not judge himself to be 
. . _. __h-« ar . * '_.--.J .I..S .L__—a A5«a„„„a If aalro.1. hare eprtifip.fr that Gen. Butler never burnt ! .. . 


tanght to connect properly so great a number of and W as so terrified that she ran some distance, if asked, have certified that Gen. Butler never Dn |’ k t Q ' 0W not if tbat senat 0 r, considering the ar doc 
the signs of things, with the sounds by which they and then fell down dead. stole auy spoons ; ’ and much more abuse or a wjtll which he has entered into this discussion, is 

are designated,what miaht not be done,by a proper The Iudian8 appear to have more present e njoy- shameful character of Gen. Batter and chuckling open to reasou . i ai n inclined to think he is not, 
system 5 “ o£S» under a’benevolent, ments and ^eLnts, than wewere prepared to over thei^w^ “ i^dwmk ” h.m and the Con- when Injg upon ^ be bos .josYsaffi and see 


uujcin, i,eaeuiug, u—---.- 11 , . ha T-niioH stams Dow i turougnoiu, a is wiinouL reason : now he 

live teacher I There is much cause of encourage- expe ct. Besides riding their ponies as before gress ot me u ^ w.,ii-cr was -i ann does the very thing that he condemns, aud then 

ment referred to, thev have a game in which all the 6th. We will show that Gov. p ' proceeds still further to arraign another person 

We think it nrooerto noint out a great difference TOnng men see m to delight, inviting to athletic perliead during the war, in full sympathy with he who has no privilege of reply on this floor. The 
GUA proper to point out g ^ , Tn l , s . utiii rheir rebellion, and President of the “ Invincible Club, Senator is courageous ; he attacks the absent, he 

b f W , een tea , Cbing Tedium ^ni These coLDetitive of Chicago, which was organized for the purpose attacks a “ember-elect.of the other House, and 


__ is an existing medium sue cess in which astonished us. These competitive of Chicago, w 

tUeteacheiTto'impartknowledge’ f.r, of “'3^.to SS?.WleSf'SKS 

but the best and most learned of English teachers, presenting another point in the Indian character, the eanoiaate o, i Cons'titu- makes an assault on him aud then on me. I repel 

Whn _Tnriicn ltinfrnaffe. is snsee.ntihle of beins- so snccessfufly em- Norfolk two jears ago ior a seal iu me m 


enabling the teacher to impart knowledge at once ; farj than the mere witnessing of them, from their no cnan„enartv of the cit 
but the best and most learned of English teachers, presenting another point iu the Indian character, the cand,date tb f ^ in tbe Cong 
who does not know a word of the Indian language, w hich is susceptible of being so successfully em- Norfblk - ea g oat of a noll 0 f nearly 
among a class of Indian children, however desirous ploy ed in their elevation, civilization and enhght- ^ received only eight vc 

to learn, who do not understand English wifi be e nment. - He publicly stated in the canvass last summer 

m a very helpless condition. He will be able to 9o He pubhefy suite^ ^ Eobert E . Lee for , 

nothing to enlighten them. His desires maybe TEXAS. ,__ thp aremest soldier of 


nothing to enlighten them. His desires may be 
ever so strong, and his heart warmed with affec¬ 
tionate philanthropy, but all is sealed. There is 


tional Convention, and, oat of a poll ot nearly two rias not the member-elect from the Richmond 
thousand colored voters, received only eight votes. d j 8t rict an equal privilege on this floor with the 
He Dubliciv stated in the canvass last summer that provisional governor of Yirginia ? Will the Sen- 
he “ should vote for Gen. Robert E. Lee for Gov- ator from Illinois assert the contrary ? The mem- 

X„„,:tc„se lie .a. Ike if-**-—'?* gESSj, JX F'Sn'L 83SKS3 
age,” and also because he aud Gen. Lee occupied nsage and couitesy; but all this cannot save him 


tionate philanthropy, but all is sealed. There is the result of the state ^ same poUticai platform. We will also show SfthS assault off’ the Senator*froSS 

no channel open by which he can communicate Ya&hington, D. G., Jan. 12 Thef S Walker is pledged to defeat the county The Senator began by asking if I was the excln- 

with their heads or their hearts. The interpreter, gra m was received at the War Department on ttatGOT. P S cOnsfcitnUon, which sive representative of the loyal people Oh! no 

couacils, ond especially !q religious meetings. But July 15, 1889, too bueo uo.pUed .ill" m U» 11» .ufl l>omu * mppuS,«tUe WL ,l .P™? 

there is uotUingiu this to discoucage. Tltete.cher. ofTe™. The le.ee P«hM, referred to the State “ ^ i 

must, and will, m time, learn the languages of tue m0 st unanimously, and tib hv a Dinralitv of Yirginia as having been under usurpation and wish that in that I could have the support of the 

tribes in whieh they teach, and be teachers aud elected State officers : J. E. Davis b y ap -°f a y tvr ® for last ffiuryears—meaning, thereby Senator • but his course, we know, cm this great 

i**^.^***.**™*-** 

Ex. Poc.. M, iQtlj Cwgrei*, l*t Se»$iGc, pag« 99. 1 r 7 J ’ 











- wav ward, eccentric, against vandalism, fraud, and treachery. Virginia has 

down to this date, has been w y > ap( j _ freed herself from the tyranny of a horde of greedy cor- 

running off from the line or j A , ■ morants and unprincipled carpet-baggers, who came to 

tection. How can we expect « 10 sap her very vitals. X have no other feeling but that of 

Who has been so long a wanderer f xiaa ne Deg pityfor the opposition party who were deceived and 

in a different way, had he traveled regularly on led by a jventurers having only their own personal ag- 

the great highway’ we might, U b j° n n ^ grandizement and aims in view^with neither Interest, 


Caroline M. Severance, Newton, 


support, g How ofte p before have we been of them never had.” 

nhfiH-ed to encounter his influence as we were Now, sir, what are the operative words of this 
seeking to lay the great foundations of peace and remarkable speech ? That this very Governor 
reconciliation in this Republic ! How often has he talker, w ho finds a vindicator—I may say, adopt- 
sliown his tenderness for the remains of the rebel- jjjg a term of the early law, a compurgator—in the 
lion, and refused to join us in trampling it out. g ena tor from Illinois, announces that by this recent 
And now, agate, that this rebellion is again lifting election Virginia has “declared against vandalism, 
its head seeking to enthrone, itself on an act of f rau( j ) and treachery; ” has “ freed herself from a 


Congress and to obtain additional prerogatives in horde of greedy cormorants and unprincipled car- 
tbe independence of Virginia, the Senator from II- pe t-baggers, who came to sap her very vitals.” 


linois, true to the precedents of his life, comes for- p retty words these 1 

ward to help their cause. Sir, I am not with him, Such is the language by which this Governor 
but I am against him. I am for the loyal people characterizes loyal people from the North, from the 
of the country without distinction of color. For W est, from all part8 of the country, who since the 
them all I would provide a protection that will be over throw of the rebellion, have gone there with 
a true safeguard. their household gods, with their energies, with 

Sir, it is sad to be obliged to say these things at their character, with their means, to contribute to 
this late day. It is sad to be obliged to listen to the resources of the State ! In the words of this 
such a speech as we have heard from the distiu- Governor, who represents the policy of the Sena- 
guished Senator. It is melancholy. It will be tor from Illinois, they are “a horde of greedy 
written down hereafter as an unhappy chapter m connorants and unprincipled carpet-baggers.” 
onr history that one having reached so honorable Sach \ s t lie characterization made by this Gov- 
a position as that Senator should now trifle at this ernor w ith whom the Senator from Illinois is now 
last moment with the great interests of freedom cooperating. Sir, what does all this suggest ? To 
and of humanity involved in the settlement of this m y ni j !U i unhappy days in the future ; to my mind 
question. The Senator trifles with the loyal peo- anything bnt justice for the devoted loyal people 
pie of Virginia ; he trifles with the rights of the aud unionists of that State. And now, sir, while 
colored people, all of which are now in jeopardy, i ma h e this plea for them, again let me say I 
He says “ hand them over to the Legislature,” a p rese nt no exclusive claim to represent them ; I 
Legislature, as we know, steeped in treason to the j S p e ak now only because others do not speak ; 
lips; a Legislature, as he knows, which cannot an(1 a8 in ot h e r davs when I encountered the oppo- 
take the oath of loyalty. Unhappily the Senator s ; t j on 0 f t h e Senator from Illinois, I was often in a 
finds too much support on this floor. I regret it; sma n m j nor jtv, sometimes almost alone, I may be 
I wish it were otherwise. It may be that my op- s0 uow . bu t i have a complete conviction that the 
position wilt be ineffectual. It maybe that this course I am now taking will be justified by the 
bill will pass and that these people will be handed tu tnre. sad enough if it is so. I hope it may be J 
over to the tender mercies of rebels ; bnt 1, al | otherwise. 

least, shall have the satisfaction of making my op-, _— -——,— 

position to it, and of declaring my profound eon- j 

SteVtateof^Sa' vi * be * d ^“ t0 * p * ac * iUtionnl Imwg £tamhmt 

Mr. Sumner.— Mr. President, I ask your pardon 

for adding another word ; but I beg to say at the --- 

outset that nothing that the Senator from Illinois 

can say shall draw me into any vindication or ex- without concealment—without compromise. 

planation of the course I have held in this Cham-1 
ber on the subject of slavery and in the vindication 

of human rights. That Senator may impeach it. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1870. 

He may point against it the shafts of his ridicule. _ _ 

My record is made np, for good or evil, and no- j mn-—, . f- 1 _-— ' r ™ r nB 

thing that I can now say by way of explanation or ANNUAL MEETING' OF THE 
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Cambridgeport, “ 
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Concord, N. H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Lynn, Maas. 

Roxbury, “ 


“magnanimity ” : while knaves cheat and murder, 
loyal men fly or suffer, the South sinks into the 
slough of a Mexican anarchy, and thoughtful men 
point at Republican Governments as alike incom¬ 
petent to make head against either the grog-shop 
demagogues of a great city like New York, or the 
perjured rebels of great States, like Lee and Wirz 
of Virginia, or Johnson and Pillow of Tennessee. 

Wendell Phillips. 


dated Louisville, Ky., January 17th, 


“ A message from the Governor communicating the 1 
reconsideration and rejection by the New York legislature 1 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, was received in the Ken- t 
tncky House of Representatives with irresistible demon- , 
strations of applause.” 


\THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Emily Howland, 
Susan Sisson, 
LroiA Mott, 
Pkcebe H. Jones, 
Martha Hudson, 
Mary H. Hallowi 


Italy. 

Melrose, Mass. 
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Grantville, Mass. 
Rhode Island. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Rhode Island. 

New York.- 
Pawtucket, R. Tr^~~ 
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A State Woman’s Suffrage Convention is to be 
held in Battle Creek, Mich., to-day (Thursday) and 
to-morrow. The call is signed by a large number 
of well-known, influential citizens, and the Conven¬ 
tion promises to be one of much interest. 


Ellen Crafts, London. 

Sarah Marston, Boston. 

Refreshments will be for sale at the Festival 
friends who wish to make contributions for tf 
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... - - ,, ANNUAL MEETING'OF THE 

addition, nothing that the Senator can now say by a wri 

way of impeachment or ridicule, can in any way MAS 8 A c m u a m, j. i a 

change it. I commit it to the history of my conn- SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

t r Y * I . 

And now T turn to the Senator from Illinois. „ , ,, 

He takes credit to himself as sustaining the recon- The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society wiU hold 

SKfrfiKBS, Committee ffSSieXt “ *”“> » *—» W-l 

report certaiu bills ; but now I put to him the 27th, at the Horticultural Hall, in Boston. The sessions 
question : when the proposition- was first made in 

this Chamber to confer suffrage upon the colored will begin at 10 o’clock a. m., and continue throughout 
race at the South as the corner-stone of recon- th d d , ' 

strnction did it not encounter bis vehement oppo- tne aay ana evenlDg - 

sitiou ? Did it not triumph over that opposition ? The XVth Amendment, the attitude of Congress to- 
Oh, how many times I remember that painfnl, , _ . , , . „ , 

heart-sickening opposition ! I cannot forget one ward Reconstruction, the need of a National system of 
long night, or rather one long evening stretching Education, if any State fail to establish one, the claim 
to Sunday morning, adsorbed in counteracting the 


The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society will hold 


will find Horticultural Hall open, and some 
mittee there to receive their gifts any time af' 
on the 26th of January, the day of the Fest.. 

Circulars, admitting the bearer and friends to the fes¬ 
tival may be had, without charge, on application to any 
of the Managers, to Rev. John T. Sargent, 13 Chestnut 
street, Boston; to R, P. Hallowell, Esq., 98 Federal 
street, Boston, or at the office of The Standard, Nq. 39 
Nassau street, New York. Tickets of admission, fifty 
cents, to such as are not provided with circulars. 

There will also be opportunity for friends attending 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
the following day (Thursday) to obtain lunch in the 
lower Horticultural Hall. 


We are able to report gratifying progress this INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

week with the Amendment. Missouri and Kansas ' —*■— 

have each corrected and completed their ratiflca- THE FRrENDS ’ SG0U1, union. 

tion. On the 14th Inst, the Minnesota Legislature, TaE „ Friends , social Un’ion” of New York, a Social 
both Houses, ratified the Amendment. On the 15 th and Literary organization of Friends and friendly people, 
inst., the Amendment was ratified by Mississippi, baa had under consideration at several meetings the 

On the 18th inst., the ratification was completed in IndiaQ Ques ' ion ’ readins ,“? d “ io f tbe Iudian 

’ port from a Committee of Friends, which we are present- 

Rhode Island. The House passed the resolution ; n g j n q^iE Standard. Franklin Haines, one of the 
by a vote of 57 to 9. The Senate passed the rat- members of the Committee who made the extended tour 
ifying resolution last Jane. On the 14th inst., the of observation amoDg the Indians last summer, and 
, ,, , . , , P Samuel Willetts, another member of the Indian Com- 

Ohio Senate ratified tbe Amendment by a vote of mUtee> added many intereStiDg item8 o[ infonnat ion, 

19 to 18. It is expected now that the Honse will no t embodied in the report, and- much interest has 
c-wdete the ratification in that State to-morrow been manifested in the discussion of the subject, partici- 

•sday). It is also understood that Gov. Bntler, P ated in also , by T John T D ' Hannab W '. Haydock ’ 

, . Thomas Foulke, John L. Griffen, Jacob Capron, William 

ebraska, will presently call together the Legis- g Carpenter and otller well-known Friends. On one 
ire of that State, when It will also be added to occasion the Hon. George W. Julian and Mrs. Julian, of 
; list of ratifying States. Georgia and Texas Indiana, were in attendance, and Mr. Julian made brief, 
ust ratifytogate admissionfoytheirCongressional but very “ sting remarks in support of the present 
- & 7 human? experiment among the Indians, looking to ulti- 

epresentatives, and botii mil probably tale action m „ te cTtizenshin. He also gave some account, of the 


oat ratify to gaki admission-foptheir Congressional v . ® 4 . T V-ll « , 4 . . 

& J experiment among the Indiabs, looking to ulti- 

epresentatives, and both mil probably tale action mate citizenship. He also gave’ some account, of the 
upon the Amendment at an early day. wrongs perpetrated against the Indians to dispossess 

The official list of the States which had ratified them of tbeir laud3 - antl advocated for them permanent 
, , ,, homesteads and encouragement and protection in agri- 

the Amendment, famished for our use by Mr. Chew cnlUjra Seyeral letter3 of rec(JI1| . date from the Saper _ 

of the State Department, and given in The Stand- intendents and Agents among the Indians have been 
AED of December 18th, numbered Twenty-one. read at these meetings, giving a very encouraging ac- 

Alabamba, Minnesota, Mississippi, and Rhode Isl- C0UDt f tbe P ro ^ ess t of tbe S° od 

’ At the meeting last week, after the Report was con- 

andhave since been added, making the present c i u a e d, the following Memorial Letter to the Senate and 
number Twenty-five. Three more States only are House of Representatives, prepared at the request of 
required. We may count Georgia, Texas, Ne- members of the Union, -was presented by A. M. Powell, 
. , 1T . , t ,, . , . . and, after discussion, adopted, and directed to be signed, 

braska, and Iowa, yet to vote, as well nigh certain ^ Qf ^ IlUnion „ by the chairman and “ cre ; 


To the fullest po Ssible ex Sessions. ’ 1 
the Indians, by lesisiati ' V6 entre at y oa , 

from the introduction among^®^ 

by nnscrnpnlcns, speculative wh 

happiness and prosperity of man ‘ k J' Dt5tra ctiv e J 

drinks everywhere, they are J 

Indians, and in proportion to theirT^ 8 ° ^ 

destroy more rapid,y than o M ^ 

anes can build up in good works an, , 3fttl ^ 

Wewouldrespectfuliyurgeyl! 

would not be judicious to discominL'?^ " 
my of making treaties with the Inm ^'^ 
to provide for them, a civil, territn'^ ^ 
for other citizens, to be administered 
whites and such Indians as may be ' V 
appointment, to be under the , 

control, as in ail other territories '^ 1 ^- 
Government. We hope this auspici’J ^ 
initiated before tbe close of your p^ent ^ 
the increase of white settlements on n" =&58i ° n - W - 
and the progress of white emigration; 

Rocky Mountains, there will presently . ' ; 

beside the absorption of the Indian p 0 V° alterDs6 ' 
ilization and equal citizenship, or utm' 1011 iato G 
mihation. Humane aha rulljl ®s ei;, 


to Sunday morning, absorbed in counteracting the ’ 

effort of the Senator to foist a State into this Union the Negro has to special protection, to land, and that the 
without that essential condition, precisely as he „ , . . ,. , .. . . ... .. . 

is now trying to foist Virginia into, the Union. Natmn furnish him, at the start, with the means of es. 
Senators caunot forget what was known as the tablishing himself oil it, a house to shelter him, and 
Louisiana question. I then took the responsibil¬ 
ity, in conjunction with honored friends now at tools to work with:—these are deeply interesting and 

sss? 6 i'as^ 1 ^!fri .sstfi ** ««•“» “«»“ *»«■« - 

that reconstruction was impossible without equality assist in the discussions, 
before the law. The Senator sneered at my efforts 

then as now, and insisted upon the admission of Wendell Phillips, Rev. John T. Sargent, Aaron 
Louisiana without recognition of the rights of'the M. Powell, Col. T. W. Hioginson, Mary Grew, Mrs. 
colored people. Such admission would have been 

tbe model for all the States, and thus would the Mary A. Livermore, and, it is hoped, William Craft, 
sacrifice of the whole colored race have been per- „ „ „ „ „ „ 

Detrated. And now be stands un here and sa.vs Frederick Douglass,Rev. 0. B. Frothingham,Stephen 


The policy of admitting Virginia in her present 
condition is suicidal. It is only surrendering an¬ 
other State to the rebels—giving them another ful¬ 
crum and adding so much strength to their lever. 
The Republicans seem madly determined to lose no 
opportunity of strengthening their enemies. They 
seize every chance to give back to Rebeldom its 
old strongholds. 

Meanwhile the loyal people are left to lawless 
anarchy. The prospect to them is blackness of 
darkness. If there should ever be another rebel¬ 
lion none but. the stark-mad, or idiotic patriots will 
ever be so foolish as to show their attachment to 
the nation. The history of to-day will show them 
that the road to office, to protection and to na- 


braska, and Iowa, yet to vote, as well nigh certain iQb ’ ebalf of the , Union „ ^ the chairman and Secre- 
to ratify; and Ohio as probable. It will be seen tary: 

therefore that of the early success of the great memorial of the “friends’ social union.” 
measure there is scarcely room for doubt. After To the Senate and House of Representatives ; 
ratification, ENFORCEMENT. The humane and peaceful policy of dealing with the 

— Indians upon our Western Reservations, in so far as it 

Our revised record of State ratifications is as has been adopted by the present Administration, and 
follows : encouraged by Congress, we most cordially and grate- 

MISSOURI, March 1st, 1869. [corrected"). ful| y commend. The success of the experiment, thus 

KANSAS, February 27th, “ far ’- t . ried 88 il haa . be6n amM “’“Vdiscouragements, 


ilization and equal citizenship, or uU ‘ 

mihation. Humane uiKl 

mane and Christian people, with ’their a |T 

to the subject, will not hesitate which to’ “ h 
there be extended then to the Indians as to 
shield and protection of civil i aw , a „d in 

others, let obedience be required of them 

We see in the awakened interest in the w. 
the Indian bnt an inevitable obedience to 
progress. With the rights of the Negro, so ion, 
now at last well nigh guaranteed equally with 
before the law, it must needs be, believing i a 
and impartiality of the moral government o 
mon Father of all races of mankind, that 
cease to outrage and oppress theludian’s and ti 
in them human beings endowed by our Cr 
inalienable human rights, like nnto and in cot 


NORTH CAROLINA,March 5tb, 


tional consideration, to future influence i: 


petrated. And now he stands up here and says Frederick Douglass,Rev. ( 
that be has always been true to reconstruction, s. Foster, and others will 1 
True to certain technicalities of reconstruction he 
may have been, but never true to the great tun- 

damental principle without which reconstruction c „. 7 c 

is nothing ; never true to the sacred cause without ° 1 

which peace and reconciliation were impossible. 


VERY SUBSCRIP- 


if the Thirty-Sixth Anti-Slavery 
•nind the members and friends of 
uti-Slavery Society of the need 
t - should still contribute to sustain 
a. ad especially to circulate its organ, 


- esa mistake. He made amis- T H 1 r '-SIXTH NA TI ON A L 

ilities with which he began to- 

notherin claiming for himself A VERY SUBSCRIP- 

e beginning been true on this 1 

is my duty to say that he has I NNI VERSA R Y. 

wish to follow up this record by -*- 

I did not i ut rod uceThe question. 611 ‘ I m adeno* all u- T) if lhe Thirty-Sixth Anti-Slavery 

siou to justify its introduction. The Senator from Fes mind the members and friends of 

quences. beSaa ^ th6 C ° DSe ' tbe uti-Slavery Society of the need 

Something else was said by the Senator at the the l tin- ' should still contribute to sustain 

end of his remarks, perhaps to divert attention. its . m esneeiallv to circulate ifsors-an 

Ingenious debaters like the Senator know very ltS id especially to circulate its organ, 

well how a bad cause may be helped by changing The Nation A- inti-Sdavery Standard. 
the issue, and so before he sat down he undertook Th e exnerience of the last vear elnmienflv ins 

to say something about the question of testimony experience ot the last year eloquently jus- 

before the Judiciary Committee ; he was not aware t'fies the policy of continuing its efforts to teach 
that any had been proffered. But is not the Sena- aD ,i mou i d nu hi ic oninion 

tor aware that from the first day of this week, aD1 moma P UD11C opinion. 

when the plan was apparent to precipitate this Congress has submitted to the States a XVth 
question, I constantly stated that there was such Amendment, which will make the negro safe, so far 
testimony ? The Senator opposed any postpone- 

ment of the pending debate in order to give these as law can: placing him, politically, on the level with 
loyal people an opportunity of being heard. They other races. Twenty-two States have ratified it. 
were nothing but loyalists. Poor creatures ! They L,. . 

did not have the affection of the Senator from I There is a fair prospect that, with proper efforts, 
Illinois. That was given to a rebel Legislature, the other six States needed to incorporate it into 
It was in pursuance of the effort I made on the L. „ 1 

first day of this week that yesterday I presented a tbe Constitution may be obtained. Till that be 
memorial from loyal citizens of Virginia here in I done we keep watch and guard 
Washington. I presented it as a memorial and 

asked to have it read. The Senator from Nevada lbe P r0tectl0n the emancipated race, which 
[Mr. Stewart] in the remarks which he so kindly the Executive, and Congress and the Freedmen’s 
made with regard to me later in the day, said that L , , 

in asking to have it read I adopted it. I can par- Bureaa seem equally to have neglected, is another 
don that remark to the Senator from Nevada, who object of vital importance. The reports from the 

is less experienced in this Chamber than the Sena- L„k„i * . . „ , L 

tor from Illinois ; bnt the latter Senator has re- lebel States are heartrending. Facts, gathered not 
peated substantially the same remark. Sir, this is from private report bnt from official documents, 

adopTs^especiaOy when^OMkf it^reaffi Sh ° W that ruthless anarclly prevails throughout one- 

Why, sir, what is the right of petition ? Is it re- half the South. It is not hard jndgment to say that 

nntess the'se’uator app‘roves°R, or‘that® no'pe tiubn the Government sbows 110 disposition to grapple 
can be read at the request of a Senator unless he w *th this grave difficulty. Public attention needs 

si, 0 s,o siKgag - •» ■» ««"v 

condition in those pro-slavery days which some of oeglect. 


titiou would go far to eat it down to its unhappy w ulrecieu L °" a,u lU18 suameiul 
condition in those pro-slavey days which some of ne g' ect - 

“SMSrigSa'S.S'KTS 5 ‘ h “ Tte f “' M 

And now, what is its character ? It sets forth a defenceless victims, need discussion. Without 
condition of things in Virginia which might well this foundation mere political rights are empty 
make the Senate pause. It does not make the 6 1 J 

Senator from Illinois pause, because he has joined wol ’ds- 

with this rebel Legislature ; but I think no candid We again urgentiv beg the means to keep our 

person can have listened to that memorial without , ” 1 

Beeingthatit contains statements with regard to e0UDSe ‘> our rebuke and our admonition before 
which tbe Senate ought to be instructed before it the public., 
proceeds to a vote. Do you consider, sir that mi 

when you install this Legislature you consign the Tbe usua ^ festival will be held at Horticultural 

Z lr fhl m h° P innl r ? Do - V0U con - Hall > Bo8tOD . the evening of Wednesday, Jan- 1 

aider that to them belongs the choice of judves y J ’ 

The whole judicial^ of the State is to be organ- uary 26tb ’ where aU tbe friends of the Cause are 
ized by them. They can organize it in the inter- cordially invited to meet, and where Donations 
ests of freedom and humanity, or in tbe ancient. I „,;n ; , 

interests of the rebellion. I am anxious that this W be ’ as usna ’ recel ved at the different tables. 


affairs, is either to stand neutral when the flag is 
assailed, or better still, to strike at it as hastily as 
one can. Only on such conditions can one expect 
to have protection in his native State or any influ¬ 
ence in shaping its policy, when the war ceases. 
To fight for the flag is to sacrifice everything while 
the war lasts and see gainfnl contracts given to 
rebels : then when the wa 
commit Hari Kar.i or draw 
some rebel Hang/inan. 

“ Humoryonr enemies 
may be a good—base—maxim if-no pen, 

But woe betide the Nation that acts on it, if another 
storm comes. We once thought the Nation’s con¬ 
duct toward the negro was unparalleled in. base¬ 
ness. Bnt the mood is chronic. We nse the same 
selfish, heartless and ungrateful policy toward all 
loyalists, black and white. 

Protest seems vain. 'A. few radicals in the Re¬ 
publican party have tried again and again to hold 
it up to honor and its pledges. All in vain. The 
old truck and dicker policy, which made the 
Whig party at once weak, wicked and ridiculous, 
poisons this Republican party, the ricketty bant¬ 
ling, which Whig flap-doodle has fastened upon us. 
The only question left is how shall the results of 
this weakness be guarded against ? These newly 
marshalled armies of Lee, called Virginia and 
Tennessee, will, of coarse, wholly defy and diso¬ 
bey the late Amendments of the Constitution. To 
give,to the injured parties in those States a right 
of action in the National Courts would be a doubly 
futile remedy. The Expense alone .would render 
it so. “ The Courts are always open,” said, haugh¬ 
tily, the British Tory to the trampled Radical. 
“ Yes,” replied Horne Tooke, “So is the London 
Tavern, to those who can pay." Then again Chase 
sits on that Bench. “Go to Chancery,” said an 
impatient jndge to counsel arguing a case of which 
his Honor refused to take cognizance. “Would 
yon send a dog there that yon loved ?” was the re¬ 
joinder. A loyalist withstanding rebels before a 
Bench which exists only to intrigue for a nomina¬ 
tion from Tammany! 

Suppose Tennessee or Virginia refuses to count 
black votes, practically drives them from the bal¬ 
lot-box by force or fraud, or < 


ANA, May 13—14, 

YORK, March 17—April 14, 

V ’ MPSHIRE, July 7, 


“ 8, 

November 16, 


List of States which have rejected the Arnend- 


far,—tried as it has been amid many discouragements, 
and with embarassing limitations,—is very gratifying, 
and amply justifies the wisdom of the President, and of 
those acting in authority, in entering upon it. As illus¬ 
trating and corroborating kindred statements, we invite 
attention to the disinterested, impartial testimony of 
Bishop Clarkson of the Episcopal church, in Nebraska. 
In a late public address, delivered in Philadelphia, 
Bishop Clarkson says: 

“ AH the Indian reservations now ia.Nebraska within 
the last year have been placed under the rule of Quakers, 
and if the Government never did another good thing, for 
doing this it deserves the commendation of all good men 
and of all good citizens. The satisfactory condition, the 
change in the temper, and the change in the feelings of 
the Indians everywhere throughout Nebraska, wrought 
by the direction and the control of their forces by the 
Quakers, is really wonderful. 

“The Indians now receive—I am speaking bow only 
of those of Nebraska—every dollar of money, and, every 
pound of subsistence, and every yard of goods that they 
are entitled to, and such a thing, if ever it has been 
known before, is beyond the memory of the ‘ oldest in¬ 
habitant.’ This of course creates a terrible commotion 
among the great friends of Mic, sneak thieves who have; 
fattened for years upon thal meanest of all garbage, In¬ 
dian stealing. They first Shrugged their shoulders and 
said it will not work ; it will not do, they cannot make 
it do ; these Quakers do not understand the questions, 
and then they cursed and made ridicule and sport of the 
broadbrimB and their drab coats, and they said, ‘ By and 
by these men will learn to steal too.’ But their proph¬ 
ecies have all been false, and the Indiaus have learned 
everywhere in Nebraska, during the last year, to feel 
that ‘ the Friends ’ were friends indeed of the Indians, 
and I firmly believe that the dawn of a better day is al¬ 
ready shedding its light over the hills and the plains of 
the Indian. It is now considered, in the halls of Con¬ 
gress, and in the palaces at Washington, and in the sup¬ 
ply stores at New York, and out in Nebraska, that it is 
a disreputable thing to cheat an Indian. 

“Now, all this change has been brought about by the 


Confiding in your wisdom and kindly purpose i 0 („ • 
ably consider, and to heartily cooperate with the hnnm 
experiment now inaugurated, to the end that it may 
made, in the largest possible degree, fruitful in go- 
results, we are also grateful, especially, for the frW- 
action of President Grant, of the Secretary of tbe I 
terior, and of the Indian Commissioner. 

In civilization aud citizenship for the Indiana we 
fully persuaded is involved not alone their own higu 
good but the Nation’s welfare. (Signed), 

In behalf of the Friends.’ Social Union of New York, 
William S. Carpenter, Chairman. 
Rachel W. Underhill, Secretary. 


An appropriate and very appreciative Letter, „ 
dressed to Samuel M. Janney and other superintenfa'. 
Agents, and Teachers among the Indians, from the, 
of Sarah H. Baker, was then read, and adopted hv 
“ Union ” to be forwarded by the Secretary in its befci 
After the disposition of the subject of the Indians Mi 
Josephine A. Ellery, well known in New England m 
superior elocutionist, by invitation read from Whittle- 
poems, and gave a brief recitation with excellent etV 
and the hearty appreciation of her audience. A poem t 
William Cullen Bryant, read by Samuel Haines, conci-ii-i 


On the 28th inst. Prof. T. Clarkson Tavlorof Wilffi.i. 
ton, Del., is .to gi ve, under the anspices ot the “ Frjao! 
Social Union, ” an illustrated lecture in Lyric Hall on ti 
“ Yo Semite Valley;” and later, the date not yet fii- 
upon, an astronomical lecture, under the same auspice 
was announced, to be given by Prof. Maria Mitchell, i 
Vassar College. 


Sallie Holley will lecture in Florence, Mass.. - 
day, January 23d. 


Wendell Phillips will open Mr. T. B. Pugh's 
< Star Course ” of Lectures, in Philadelphia, on the )l 


NEW JERSEY, 

OREGON, 

GEORGIA 


TENNESSEE. determination of the Quakers to give to the Indians all 

— their rights, aud they themselves have sometimes been 

The States which have not yet voted are wonderfully astonished to know that they were really 

p a t TFfinvT 1 iNjwum a a eutltled to what tbe Government had bound themselves 

CALIFORNIA, NEBRASKA, by treaty to give them.” 

IOWA, NEW JERSEY, For many years the opposite policy has been in force. 

MARYLAND, OREGON, How signally it has failed in establishing peaceful rela- 

TEXAS, GEORGIA, tions with the Indians, in promoting among them habits 

OHIO, (Honse). of civilization, and material prosperity, we need not 

Ratifications, 25 ; whole number of States, 37. here recount. The records of the long series of bloody, 
Number of States required, 28. Number neees- demoralizing and costly Indian wars furnish bnt too sad 
sary at the present date to complete the ratiflca- a commentary. Many of the tribes have been fearfully 
tion, 3. decimated, some, weh-nigh exterminated, and a general 

By request we print the exact words of the XVth feeliug ° r distrust > bordering upon desperation, toward 
Amendment. th ® whites, has been begotten among the Indians at 

article xv large ’ Engaged in under such adverse circumstances, 

it is most encouraging to note that the present humane 
Section 1, The right of citizens of the United treatment, as far as it has been practicable to extend it 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged t0 tbe In dians, has wrought upon them now to win their 
by the United States or by any State on ae- confidence ’ an(i to establish peaceful kindly relations 
count of race, color or previous condition of “ da tbe wbltes ’ as successfully as did kindred treat-, 
., , meat of their ancestors by William Penn and the early 


The Norristown (Pa.) Herald and Free | ' 

nounces that “Edward M. Davis, Esq., ** 
before the Waveriy Heights Lyceum, oa Thnredtf'> 
ing, the 20th. Subject—* Money in its Moral Ape 


A correspondent of the N. Y Tmes, writing f* 
Rome, in a letter of recent date, says: 

“Miss Cushman has reached her house to®*™; 
ter, but far from being restored. Her co ., 

precarious, hut no confident reckoning ca ^ 

cure of a cancerous affection even after a aurgica 


Rev. J. B. Harrison, a Unitarian ele_ 
of Bloomington, Illinois, and formerly cb air- 
City (Ind.) Eagle, has accepted the n - 
Liberal Christian in this city. » • L'oi’.ari* 3 ' 

merly a Methodist, but is now a ra ^ . « 

though, we believe, not of tbe extreme . . 

U an earnest Anti-Slavery man andac ^ ^ 14 

in reformatory movements, ne papef 

will doubtless, if left free to do so, m 
the Liberal Christian. 


ev. Henry Ward Beecher’s cbarab J 
ease his salary for the ensui 0 . 


by those of men disfranchise . 


interests of the rebellion. I am anxious that this ° e ’ aS usua ’ recelveci 31 Ule different tables, 
judiciary should be pure and devoted to human Hall will be open from 5 o’clock until 10 

rights. But if the policy is pursued which finds pm It w m he an nflpflsinn of nnuqna | interest 
such strenuous support, especially from the Sena- 08 an ° ccasi0n 01 unusual interest, 

tor from Illinois, farewell then to such a judiciary Addresses by Rev. William Henry Channing, 

cured, rights protected, aud all men are made Weiss - Yocal music and refreshments. 

JfS&L S IS.'ZgZi fits ! he —«—“» R ’“™' 

lion. You will have a judiciary that will set its an - 1118 eminent pianist, Carlyle Pertirsiliu, 
face like flint against those loyalists that find so have kindly offered their services for the occasion, 
little favor with the Senator from Illinois. You 

will have a judiciary that will follow out the spirit Subscriptions may also be sent either to The 
S 8nat0r ba ” shown to-day, and do little Standard office, 39 Nassau street, New York, to 
else than pursue vindictively these loyalists, „ ’ ’ 

There has been allusion to the Governor of H. P. Hallowell, 98 Federal street,Boston, Mass., 


Virginia. The Senator says I have made an as- i 
sault upon him. Oh ! no. How have I assaulted 
him ? I said simply that I understood he was on 
the floor, as the member-elect from Richmond was 
onthefloor. That is ah that I said. Bnt, now, there 

is something with regard to this Governor 
I shouid like to have g an answer fpossibfy the Sen 
ator maybe able to answer it I have here a 
speech purporting to have been made by him at an 
agricultural tair m the southwest part of Virginia 
after the election, from which, with yonr pemk 
sion, bnt sir, without adopting it at |n or mS 
myself in any way responsible for its contents I 
will read. - ’ 

Mr. Howard.— When was it made ? 

Mr. Sumner. —Since the election. Mr. Walker 
addressing the audience, says : 

“A little talking sometimes does agreat deal of good; 
a tid that expended in the late canvass I heard in a 
oice of thunder on_the 6th of July, when the people of 
vour noble old Commonwealth declared themselves 


o any of the subscribers. 


Lydia Marla Child, Wayland, 

Sabah Shaw Russell, Boston, 

Abby Kelly Foster, Worcester 

Lucretia Mott, Pennsylvs 

Lidian Emerson, Concord, 

Elizabeth Gay, Chicago, i 

Mary Grew, Phiiadelpt 

Mart E. Sargent, Boston, 

Lydia D. Parker, “ 

Charlotte L. Forten, “ 

Sallie Holley, New York 

Anna E. Dickinson, Pbiladelph 

Emeline T. Smith, Cambridgf 

Anna Rice Powell, New York 

Mrs, George L. Stearns, Medford, 

Mattie Griffith Browne, Cambridge 

Julia Ward Howe, Boston, 


Wayland, Mass. 

Boston, “ 

Worcester, “ 

Pennsylvania. 
Concord, Mass. 

Chicago, HI. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York. 
Philadelphia. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
New York. 

Medford, Mass. 


Shall we leave the poor and fr.eiu 
suit at law? Ridiculous! Such 
be like the Quaker guns that Irjgnieueu .uwiv.—, 
and it will be of nse when rebels adopt McClellan 
or some Republican Senator for then- leader. No, 
the only thing left us, now that these rebel States 
are admitted is to press on Congress the duty 
which the late Amendments to the Constitution im¬ 
pose on it; “to enforce them by appropriate 
legislation.” “ Legislation ” may fairly, does ne¬ 
cessarily, include all Congressional action. The 
only safety in future, for the intelligent and ear¬ 
nest (that is—the radical) section of the Repub¬ 
lican party is to put their feet squarely down with 
the determination to admit no Senator or Repre¬ 
sentative into Congress who comes from a State 
which has left its ballot-boxes unsafe for loyal men 
to approach; which has allowed disfranchised men 
to vote, or has pnt into office men ineligible under 
the National law. This is the only point where 
any effectual remedy can be applied. Without as¬ 
suming this attitude, the late Amendments are 
waste paper for the next ten or twenty years. 
This is the only way to kill a yicious extent of 
State sovereignty. Without this check the rebel 
element will get the chance to appeal their case 
from Grant’s sword to Senatorial law-babble, and 
thus drown out justice in one weak, washy, ever¬ 
lasting flood of lawyer’s crotchets or Tribune 


servitude - Friends. “ * 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power We bespeak therefore respectfully and earnestly, your 
to enforce this Article by appropriate legisla- continued and increased encouragement, conjointly with 
that of the President, of the work so auspiciously begun, 

1 ' of (educating the Indians in habits of civilization and 

tew Era, edited by Rev. J. Sella Martin, preparing them for citizenship. We deem it especially 
•ederick Douglass as corresponding editor, important, both for themselves, and the neighboring 
) us this week from Washington. We wel- whites, that they be induced as rapidly as possible to 
come The New Era heartily, as a new and valua- g i ve up hunting, and the wandering, tribe life, and with 
“I 10 assistance,under the direction of the Indian Commission 


‘“Previous to his discourse ef besit^ 

Mr. Beecher referred, with an app w ali o*‘ 
and embarrassment unusual wi ’ froul $li - ; 

cently made him of an increase o - 3a ; d| grate 1 " •; 

as at present, to $20,000. He ^ bat hec- 

the feelings which had prompte ‘ p u D git- a ’ 

on no account entertain the idea 34b5 fled- 
now sufficient for bis needs and w declined-' 


of an increase, therefore, 1 


ble aily in the continued straggle for the abolition assi3taDCe , anaei . the cUrection of J Indian commission 
of Caste. The first number is largely occupied with , „ . , , commission 

the proceedings of the late National Labor Con- anrl Superintendents,.to settle upon homesteads, and to 
vention. It is a large, nicely printed, well edited, eBgage ’ witb P r °P er instruction, protection, and encour- 
and well made-up paper. The excellent key-note a g ement ' iu agricultural pursuits. The large and fertile 
of its political opinion is sounded in the following, tracts of unoccupied land are more than ample for home- 
concerning the pending Yirginia question, and the steads for our entire population including the Indians, 
condition ol the South : also t0 encourage, in a judicious manner, and to a pro- 

, “ Virginia is to-day as thoroughly rebel and as com- per extent, the desirable railroads, and other internal 
pielely unreconstructed as at any former period Her • 

loyalty is a sham, her acceptance of the situation a lmprovements - 11 18 an indispensible condition of pro¬ 
pretence, her submission a trick. It is well that Con- g1083 ° n tbe part of tbe In d>ans that their reservations 
gress should pause in the business of surface reconstruc- homestead land now become permanent, and that 
tion, and in the present instance avoid the necessity of their rights be recognized and respected. They need to 
hereafter undoing its work. Georgia and Tennessee be assured, and they would be greatly encouraged by 
have taught lessons to be heeded. Not only Georgia, „ ^ - 

hut Tennessee, and not only these but every other of tee aS8UraDCe ’ Md tbe imprOTements 

late rebel States need yet longer to be made to feel that made thereon, are theirs, to inure to their own,- and 
tee nation has rights to be preserved and power to be tbeir children’s benefit. They should no longer be driven 
respected.” back by the demands of greedy land monopolists and 

The Era engages in a work of great usefulness advancing white emigratiom. Permanently located, they 
which it will ably prosecute. We hope it may re- will not teen be kept as now, beyond tee outskirts of 

1 “ “ b - bu : «- 
surrounded with and absorbed by it.. 

NT a titr ,ttv , , _ VT In connection with agricultural settlements of Indians, 

bv ~ e rt mr0leUt “T; f ™ hope a larger number of schools for their children 

by 8 constituents m Kentucky are greatly delighted may be provided, and be liberally sustained. Itisau- 
with the action of the Rebel-Democracy at Albany teentieafiy reported to ns teat such children as have 
m a em P tin S t0 Bulify the action of the last Leg- been gathered into the schools established the past year 
islature in ratifying the Fifteenth Amendment. A have exhibited much interest to learn and have made a 


#ur Wa Jungwu 


-- T L>n. lStb. ls ’ ’ 

Washington, D- C ” e aD d 3eo»-‘ 

Yirginia still baa f°f tb j y 
'a wonder to behold. mix ed,. J * 


Yirginia still bang^- specimen o - 
< a wonder to behold. -As a ‘ mixe d, * aa : s 
n which reconstruction b . ,herwise> i [ " 

i curious study. Wisely o oa th fr0 ^ r 

■LW! tn ronnire the takingof » 1 „ or , 


a curious study. Wisely o * ^ oat |, 
cided to require the ta ’ Ring rr ited states, 0 
sons in the service of the T(ie “ iron , 

any Congressman was admi te adbe 1 ^^ 

was adopted in 1862, and has ^ ^ ^ 
with spasmodic regu an_-■ mnC h, ^ 
construction it was mi ^ ntbers were not- ^ £0 , 
required to take it anc g in a P° sl » e2 isU 

it has been decided that tijosei ^ R j5 
the most mischief, as ® ^ obl iged t0 “ aS i.et 
tures, for instance, w absurdly jve b 

thereto. But tbe 

reached in Yirginia- the tieff Co^.^ 

getherhaveso “tin .ij^tion left ' n 

that at last there ^^earing c» 
ment at all, excep office t0 r ,.i [lie l£: 

discharge the duues dent subm* 1 ® gtr ict 1 ’ 
may be elected. The P ^ }c ff a 

oath to the popuiarvote, y^t them ^ 


number of schools for their chUdren : 





’**"^, tate without even requiring her offi- 
g of a *, a uegiance to either Constitution— 

t)iial 01 of t [j e House in adopting Bingham’s 
L actio® . B ,i| f or immediate admission, is 
4 .eia- tlu '° girded as a test of opinion on the 
ffl 10 a< L ajority therein. That test was given 
$ t vote on the substitute. The other 
|e dir0C ven reluctantly, by many Republicans, 
^ (fas S] a a fraid of the Tribune and the Dem- 
pse bein = t ‘. 3) ( an d in this these are interchange- 
Lcstn^P ^ ot su ffl c ient courage to vote to 
t ) the}'. .tout in the cold”—where she be- 
jpVfS^ 1 . f jt were hypoborean,—by voting 

lo.” jfiiout knowing what action, if any, the 
1 write « ta)£en this afternoon, but venture to 
siate has Bingbam bill will not pass that body, 
jjrjjjthat ca nght, and the manner in which it 
te fl° nse ?1 T shows how a large popular assem- 
65dl1Iie ’when the helmsman is away. “When 
Ldrip * t he mice will play,” is an homely 
ie cat's s “ j l, ave no intention to liken But- 
lit •P t ^‘bam to either cat or mice, but only 
IT »■' S a dage as an illustration. Farnsworth, 
efert °i rfield, Schenck, Dawes,—all these aspir- 
M*"' b *Iaderahip they have not breadth enough 
tes for a were it in their hand8, were with Bing- 
, mans?® ^ absent Paine and his friends had 
am Cut 6 int o disorder by Farnsworth’s treach- 
^ tliere was no help for it. In the Senate 
;I r,»nd so ^ ave men equa i t0 the occasion,— 
joweror, * ii|)sent They have been able so far 
«lio , wi u j believe, the legislation planned 
0 d *n h o feed upon the“ mush of magnanimity” 
V >b ose ,* h gome cowardice and a little hot spite 
Kai ° n f.v of personal malignity, 
a metaphor : The Virgiwa biU will prob- 

mended by I he adding of Senator Edmunds 
* ! ' ;vbe a whic h requires that all members and offl- 
proviso, . g , atnre ghall take an oath that they 
‘ «t disqualified by the third section of the 
*** D , vmendment, or that these disqualifica- 
F,Hir uve been removed. It will go back to the 
‘ and no doubt exists that there it will be 
0oa5 * , pd as amended. The struggle is a close one 
HTcfery day's delay is a gain. 

There is growing up a distinct and positive 
proposition for a radical change in our present In- 

n^Honse Committee on Indian Affairs have 
.led on reporting two bills—one abolishing 
f -’’ present treaty system, and the other extin- 
"1' the Indian titles to all lands within the 
nbted States. These are fundamental changes, 
d | IlT olve au abandonment of our past policy, 
t or mvself I believe these proposals to be both 
wjse a " n d timely. I understand that the Secre- 
0 f Uie Interior and the Commissioner of In- 
, ia ' n Affairs sustain the policy of the House Com- 
niuce. The Indian Commission now in session 
ire also strongly inclined to do so. Mr. Vincent 
Colver, I am told, states that the time has come 
tor the United States to abandon the recognition 
of the Indian's tribal sovereignty. 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs is, I 
learn, divided upon the proposed action. Messrs. 
Harlan. Ross and Thayer are opposed to an aban¬ 
donment of the treaty system. I am not surprised 
at that, knowing as I do what a prolific source of 
political and personal corruption it is to Western 
senators and politicians. I do not mean to be 
censorious, but cannot refrain from expressing 
my belief, based on long observation,that the three 
lenators I have named are certain to be found the 
foremost in consummating Land and Indian jobs, 
In defending the system, by which they are made 
possible. 

Tiie idea involved in the proposed change is not, 
by any means, to cut the Indians adrift and leave 
them to their fate. It is to gather them under the 
broad pale of citizenship just as soon as their cir¬ 
cumstances will allow, holding them as “ wards of 
the nation " if yon will until that time comes. In 
the meanwhile the policy of gathering them Into 
throe or four great territorial (in extent) reserva¬ 
tions would be preserved. Mr. Sidney Clarke says 
forcibly “you may bring civilizing influences to 
War on an Indian when located on one or two 
hundred acres, but not when he has a hundred 
spiare miles to roam about in. Nor can you pro¬ 
tect him either fi the latter case, while in the for¬ 
mer it will be a comparatively easy task. 

T c i iierokees, a well-civilized and prosperous 
peojil..-, are now represented here, pleading for a 
fctUud purchase of some portions of their lands 
to locate other Indians on. They are in a situa¬ 
tion to become good citizens of the United States. 
Their leaders will never consent to abandon that 
tribal condition which gives them power. The 
|‘dea is broached in influential quarters to author¬ 
ise the Secretary of the Interior to come to a set¬ 
tlement with this people, pay over per capita 
»hat the United States owes them, settle them on 
9iiarter or half sections of the land they now-hold, 
*°d declare them citizens of the United States. 

_ Asmodeus. 

®uv gostou 


Boston, January I6th, 1870. 
'“•clianeocsly with the news that Henry Ward 
^ ttef a salary has been raised to $20,000, comes the 
ranger statement that his church has voted, for the 
^-■-t of Universalists, “ and other unorthodox Chris¬ 
ty r.' r° dispen3e > hereafter, with the acceptance of the 
a n e3sion of Wth by new members. This statement 
“ r ’ 6a ’ ^‘ihont credit, in our Boston papers; but since 
of appeared, as I hear, in the least trustworthy 

et j . '‘'J- Papers of yonr city, we must wait for further 
« before accepting it. 

Re- ption of such a rule would be so prodigious a 
C0D,, eniai- ' D re!i ° lons improvement, it would be so 
u ^. 1Qt wiUl r eason and so hostile to superstition, that 
the church eipeete< f> even from the most advanced of 
cp 0[ t , 33 °f l he popular faith. It would be a giving 
vuce to pretence » sanctified by centuries of adher- 
lal*. aB . e ’■Editions of the elders, yet proved utterly 
that churct U ' 0U3 in tlle ex Perience of every-day life, 
•fou. is e, line of disision between | 
fee are _° lnner3 i that the people who have passed this 
feudal P6rfect > or sinless, they have never pre- 
; Jat - but on God's smt, oil <l, P A f the 


tf, 0le again3t ’ accepted by God as his peculiar 
Pat ret^i". people > w hile all others are not only strangers 
ktbQ^. ’ accustomed to friendly, filial communion 
■% of ay Ue He llo lds the whole life and conversa- 
frith g Q( j , ® reat t0 he sin; and even having power 
espt ti, e ’ “I s authorised by his express promise to ex- 
of , am fulfilment of anything which two or 
layers of f,? 1 may a ° re e together lo ask, while the 
tra chnr v, 0tber3 are “abomination to the Lord.” 
fetces Calleci orthodox to give up all these pre- 

TomaT n<3eedbewonclerfal 

option cilurc b-membership independent of sub- 
t'iopt it . a creed would bring the society which should 
a 'efferent platform, a higher plane of opera- 
■l ; r j ea J 0 ® 111 he a substantial adoption of the excel- 
•comed James Freeman Clarke, that all should be 
M who n^ 3 cllurcll -members “ who wish to be good, 
-e gro Un( i eaQ . to try 10 S r °w better.” It would take 
-eris t j an W w ffh the lately established “Union for 
^certiwi that religion is even more intimately 

'etg atl( , the six days of labor than with the one of 
tb hat lrue disciple-ship is better tested by the 
Sts ij r * s h°p and the market, than by the church, 
fet? ‘ ee °her brought his people up to this ground 

;r te ^|j 6< ? ste P °n the way from sectarianism towards 
of ^a® lately been made here, in the subslitu- 
14 Kristi and New for the 01(1 Unitarian bi-mpnthly, 
g the rT Bxamin er. The vigor which, while mak- 
^ Work: far broader and more liberal than 
% f r 6ased its size as well as its scope, and dou- 
^ a Cireul«p a6y of its Publication, has been rewarded 
Uon of W,m copies. It is as wide-awake, ] 


as interesting and as spicy as the best American maga¬ 
zines already existing, and excels the best of them in 
two important points, namely, an intelligent advocacy 
of practical improvement in all the departments per¬ 
taining to human weifare, and a recognition of religion 
as one of those departments. Besides furnishing really ! 
good light literature, it proposes “to discuss the grav¬ 
est themes of Science, of Business, of Politics and of 
Religion;” it will also attend to theology, art, letters 
and society, and will state the highest and best results 
arrived at in each of these departments. The work has 
been well begun in the two numbers which have thus far 
appeared; and the editor’s vigorous character and im¬ 
mense capacity for work give the best assurance that 
the magazine will improve rather than deteriorate.- 

Besides taking the editorial charge of Old and New, 
and continuing to conduct the affairs of a flourishing 
chnreh and a branch ehapel, and writing magazine 
articles and publishing books, and doing his share of the 
hall and theatre preaching carried on by the Boston 
Unitarians, and being one of the main-springs of the 
Snflolk Union for Christian Work, and fertile in local ar¬ 
rangements for the welfare of the poor and the suppres¬ 
sion of poverty, Rev. Edward E. Hale is now to begin a 
course of twelve lectures before the Lowell Institute. 
His subject is to be “The Divine Method for Human 
Life,” and its treatment by him may be expected not 
only to reward the hearers, bnt to produce, by and by, a 
religious volume of permanent usefulness. 

This reminds me of the recent death of Rev. Ebenezer 
Burgess, a graduate of Amherst College in the class of 
1831, and for many years thereafter a missionary in 
India in the service of the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for foreign Missions. He found reason to leave 
that service before finishing his missionary work, bnt he 
retained the distinctive religions pecularities in which he 
was educated, and during the later years of his life was a 
writer for partisan papers of the popular faith. A few 
years ago he delivered a course of Lowell lectures en¬ 
titled “ The Antiquity of Man.” A curious fact in these 
lectures was that, though the object of the writer was to 
maintain the correctness or me acccar.t =£ tb»-.motion 
given in the books attributed to Moses and the infallible 
inspiration of this part as well as of all other parts of 
the Hebrew and Christian scriptures, he fonnd it neces¬ 
sary, to make ont his own case, to change a portion of 
the chronology of this book given by inspiration of God. 
Still more curious was it that he did not seem to recog¬ 
nize the act of making this change as detrimental to his 
own foundation. His theological system had so familiar¬ 
ized him with assumptions at variance with reason, that 
he seemed to think that the addition of one more would 
make no difference. 

Mr. Burgess intended to print these lectures in a vol¬ 
ume, with additions, and was for some time engaged in 
labors to that end. It was suggested to him that, as he 
had been severe Upon the theories and the unproved as¬ 
sumptions of eminent writers on geology, it especially 
behooved him to take care that no unproved assump¬ 
tions be fonnd among his own foundation stones.' He 
candidly admitted that many writers on his side had 
made this error; that he was aware of the importance 
of proving each point as he advanced, and that he would 
bear in mind the necessity of doing so. Whether this 
method of operation was fonnd to present insuperable 
obstacles, or whether other causes intervened to prevent 
the intended publication, I know not ; bnt the book has 
never appeared. Perhaps the genial and worthy writer 
now sees cause to rejoice that it never appeared. 

North. 

Ouv fMMdjjhw 

Philadelphia, January 16th, 1870. 

With the view of saying a word in behalf of the 
Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in the spirit of 
justice and commendation, I wish to make one more al- 
lusion to 

THE clinics. 

Enough has been said already, but you may be suffi¬ 
ciently interested to know of the present position of 
affairs relating thereto. The last time that I mentioned 
the subject you will remember that I referred to a reso¬ 
lution that the Managers had adopted, in acquiescence 
with a desire that prevailed among professors and stu¬ 
dents connected with the principal colleges, aiming to 
effect an arrangement for separate clinical lectures. 
This object was not accomplished. Snch a purpose did 
not gain the sanction of the lecturers; but all parties 
concerned are said to have agreed to a decision that 
would overcome certain objections, hnd appease the dis¬ 
turbed sensibilities of maDy among the discontented and 
exacting, although it might not reach the deep-seated 
and preposterous prejudice that warped the minds of 
the wholly unreasonable oues. They deserved no atten¬ 
tion whatever, and their arbitrary wishes were properly 
disregarded. It was decided that certain cases of a 
special character, involving conditions that would make 
them inappropriate for the scrutiny of mixed classes, 
should be confined to the Wednesday lectures. Should 
this be found, under certaia exigencies, to be impracti¬ 
cable, such cases, when occurring on Saturdays, should 
be reserved for the closing part of the lectures, after the 
women students have retired. The latter have neither 
proposed nor desired, from the beginning, to attend 
the Wednesday lectures, but continue to go each Satur¬ 
day, as they have done regularly since their memorable 
initiative. 

I wish to speak especially of the Managers, and the 
worthy determination that has chiefly actuated them. 
However willing they may have been to countenance any 
rational method proposed, in order to mitigate the oppo¬ 
sition to their course, they have uniformly adhered to 
their original purpose, to comply with the wishes and 
request of the Faculty and students of The Woman’s 
Medical College, and give the latter access to the advan¬ 
tages of the Hospital clinics. Under no circumstances 
would they consent to yield to the demand for their ex¬ 
clusion. Whatever arrangement might have been pro¬ 
posed as a substitute for the existing plan, none would 
have gained their favor that should aim to set aside or 
materially compromise the claims of the women students. 
A share in the benefits of the clinics was to be their priv¬ 
ilege in any case, and the Managers deserve praise for 
their laudable and resolute intention. The students of 
the Woman’s Medical College, as I have stated, have at¬ 
tended the Saturday clinics every week since they began, 
and the large body of male students that foolishly ab¬ 
sented themselves for awhile, to nurse their silly um¬ 
brage, have one by one grown wiser, and the class is 
rapidly regaining its former magnitude. 

It is claimed by some that “ this question has been 
settled in a way which distributes victory and defeat 
evenly among most of the contending parties.” Any 
one that can innocently entertain such an opinion is 
welcome to it. Inasmuch as the women students have 
gained all they asked for, and have lost nothing but 
what was outside of their expectations, and since the 
opposing forces inve been obliged to submit in Chagrin 
to the decree that grants their attendance, merely rega¬ 
ling their wishes with a condition which must be more 
of a satisfaction on the part of the women students than 
a concession, it seems like obtnseness not to discern the 
side to which the triumph belongs. 

THE OLD FOLKS AGAIN. 

The annual meeting of the contributors to the ‘ * Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons ” was held in the 
hall of the Franklin Institute on Thursday evening last. 
An interesting report was read, and the pleasant an¬ 
nouncement was made that Stephen Smith had recently 
given the Home an acre of ground in West Philadelphia 
for the erection of a more commodious buildiDg than the 
one now used, capable of accommodating a much larger 
number. Such a structure as seems to be needed will 
cost about twenty-five thousand dollars, and the Man¬ 
agers confidently expect the public to supply the required 
sum. Hitherto great generosity has been shown in behair 
of the Home, and only moderate effort has been made to 
secure funds. It was likewise announced that the Home 
had received a legacy of one thousand dollars from 
Sarah Phipps. There was interesting speaking on this 
occasion, and a number of contributions were made. 
The former officers were reelected, with Dillwyn Parrish 
as president. 

the woman’s journal 

is greeted cordially here by friends of Woman Suffrage. 
May it become a source of strength to the faith of these 
everywhere, a means of conviction to the doubting, an 
efficient agency to arouse and stimulate the indiffe'rcnt, 
and a powerful weapon for assaulting the foe. The be¬ 
lievers are perhaps firmly enough anchored to their 
opinions, bat many among them need to become more 
zealous in behalf of active service. They are not suffi¬ 
ciently mindful of the value of even moderate wprk. 


Those in an uncertain frame of mind concerning Woman 
Suffrage, poised upon the very verge of conviction, re¬ 
quire a little more noise about their ears, a better ac¬ 
quaintance with the subject, and a brushing away of the 
cobwebs of popular fallacies that obscure their vision. 
But the indifferent class need more attention than all 
the rest. They may be on the affirmative side of the 
question in actual belief, but as heedless about it as 
though it were a thing of the past, dead and buried. 
These should be stirred up into fervid thought and vis¬ 
ible activity, and be more thoroughly impressed with 
the importance of the great movement. Let them awake 
and arise! May the Woman's Journal prove equal to 
the requirements of every class, and indicate its potency 
as an instrumentality for promoting the good work, by 
rapidly augmenting the number of adherents to its cause. 

O, if the reformers of the land had the wealth of the 
land, what gigantic efforts they would make, and what 
marvellous works would they accomplish! w. 

TME RADICAL CLUB: BOSTON. 

To-day’s session was favored, not with a paper, bnt 
with a fresh, living, inspired and inspiring utterance 
from the Ups and heart of William H. Charming. Those 
who have heard him wUl understand how imperfect any 
attempt at reporting him must be. Nevertheless, there 
seem to be good reasons for making the attempt. 

Mr. Clianning’s subject, suggested by an essay read 
by another member at a former meeting of the Club, was 
“The Christian Name.” After speaking of the need of 
careful discriminations upon this subject, and saying 
that, in the strict acceptation of the word, no nation, no 
community in the world was now, or had ever been, 
Christian, and that the customary attitude of civilized 
nations towards savage nations was by itself sufficient 
to prove the former unworthy of this name, Mr. Chan- 
niDg went on to say that the word Christian (whatever 
our theological theories might be) stood for the idea of 
a heavenly life. As to himself, be was born out of the 
bosom and nursed at the knees of the Christian church. 
He would feel false to his mother if he were to give up 
the name “Christian:” 

He had learned from the venerated relative who was 
his teacher how glorious the Christian ministry might 
be. Yet, while in the domain of speculation, and be¬ 
fore entering on the work of the ministry, his position 
might perhaps have been classed as Deism. His first 
attempts at preaching did not extricate him from this 
position. His doubts were not relieved untU he went 
to Europe, and studied society and theology there. In 
the midst of this examination, his feelings rallied around 
“ the well-beloved Son ” in his ministry to the poor. He 
returned to New York, and entered on a system of min¬ 
istry to the poor, understanding himself to be a Chris¬ 
tian. Livingly, as a matter of fact, he found himself 
ready and glad to devote aU his powers to that work. 
He wished to be a brother of that well-beloved Son. 

Then, (lie said), came Theodore Parker, compeUing 
those who heard and read him to reconsider the dogmas 
of theology. Mr. Cbanning had begun to preach in 
Cincinnati, with the understanding that he was a 
teacher of Unitarian Christianity. But when these new 
questions came up, he felt that justice to his people and 
himself required that he should examine the ground 
anew. Resigning his pastorship, he came East and en¬ 
tered upon farther studies, among which were Neander’s 
life of Christ and the works of Swedenborg. While he 
was thus engaged, a great new social reform opened, 
the spirit of fraternity, of cooperative labor, the spirit 
which founded the Brook Farm Association. There 
arose before him a vision of the possibility of organiz¬ 
ing society in full accordance with the law of love. He 
was filled with the hope to transfuse into the framework 
of the social system that love of God which should 
transform earth into the kingdom of heaven. 

When the Brook Farm enterprise had come to an end, 
Mr. Cbanning resumed his studies of the mystical writers, 
and, under the influence of Swedenborg and Jacob 
Boehme, accepted again that idea of mediation which 
Theodore Parker had led him to question. He never, 
however, lost sight of the possibility of establishing a 
kingdom of Heaven on earth; and, on a second visit to 
Europe, he found himself again constrained to take the 
broad, clear, human ground which Theodore Parker had 
taught. Everything that be bad gained in hours of mys¬ 
tic piety remained, but the providential coarse of human 
events forced practical matter upou him, and he saw 
that European progress must inevitably pass through 
the stage of socialism. 

The rebellion set on foot by the slave-power called 
him back to Washington. Gar national struggle forced 
upon him a new conviction of the mystery of atone¬ 
ment, and of the meaning of a “ ministry of reconcilia¬ 
tion.” The Christian religion broke out upon him in 
this aspect, divested of Us traditional theologies. For 
the last foar years he had continued to study these 
problems, and he felt that most of the mystery was now 
dispelled. Seeing now more of the meaning of that 
beneficent life in Palestine, be felt bound to declare him¬ 
self a Christian. He purposed to be a Christian through¬ 
out this mortal life; and his meaning in this was that be 
hoped to enter more and more into communion with 
that blessed son of God from whose life the name was 
taken. 

Mr. Cbanning felt assured that the parents and kin¬ 
dred of Jesus were Essenes, and gave his idea of the man¬ 
ner in which ideas of Messiahship were buUt up in the 
mind of Jesus by his Jewish birth, modified by the doc¬ 
trines of that sect. He regarded Jesus as a great relig¬ 
ious genius, statesman, hero, who aspired to a life of 
full communion with God. His view of the Messiah3bip 
was internal, that of the Jews was external. Necessarily 
there came a conflict between the popular conception of 
this matter and bis own. He felt himself under,heavenly 
guidance, he lived faithful to it, and at lost be did the 
best he could for God and man by resigning himself to 
die. 

The beginning of the Christian religion is faith in a di¬ 
vine humanity; in a ministry of heavenly reconciliation 
to make all human life new and pure. We have not ex¬ 
hausted Christian theology; we are to review it all, and 
come together in earnest council in regard to it. 

Mr. Cbanning then enlarged upon the idea of divine 
humanity, God making himself man, set forth by such 
writers as Schleiermacher, Schelling and Hegel. 

God identifying himself with man; man becoming 
god-like; total devotedness and disinterestedness; man 
knows not himself until he discovers the germ of these 
divine ideas Within him. 

Mediation however is universal, "not after one type 
only. We can learn its meaning only as we put away 
our own antagonisms. 

Do we enter into the meaning of a ministry of recon¬ 
ciliation,—of an atonement—of God taking on bim3elf 
the sins of the world ? I (said Mr. Cbanning) accept 
this idea. The well-beloved Son gave his life for man. 
Yet the Church has put upon thi3 fact an interpretation 
far too narrow, too exclusive. 

The Church. Rave we exhausted its idea? Do we 

understood all ita numorons; branches i The true Chnreh 
is a body of the children of God giving themselves for 
the welfare of their brethren of mankind. The organ¬ 
ized bodies which call themselves Christian churches 
have never yet come up to this standard, and hence the 
Christian religion has had a far deeper influence than 
theirs on the world. It has implanted the germ of that 
reverence for humanity which is spreading through 
society, the conviction that every human being is a 
child of God. This idea will not only put away the dis¬ 
tinctions between classes, bnt will prevent ns from at¬ 
tempting to divide men into good and bad. 

The influence of this idea on the community has already 
been most powerful. It has broken the chains of slavery, 
it has raised our estimate of useful labor, it is going on 
to dignify all ministries of human service. It has put 
away the view of woman as merely an appendage to 
man. It will go on to introduce the spirit of peace and 
love between nations, in opposition to the law of force. 

This expression led Mr. Channing to say that he had 
formerly accepted the doctrine of non-resistance, but 
that this persuasion had given way when he saw the 
Boston Court-house girdled with chains for the mainte¬ 
nance of slavery, and again when he saw a gigantic re¬ 
bellion arise for the same purpose. Then he had taken 
down the peace flag. Yet he must still declare his con¬ 
viction (hat yie influence of peace is a divine influence, 
and that it must ultimately prevail. 

As to the present tiine, the Christian religion seem3 
passing out of its local and partial forms to appear as 
the universal religion. Every one of us is welcomed by 
God and the well-beloved Son. A divine germ is witW a 
each of us, God is centered there, and will fill us in 
proportion as we welcome and cherish Him. Each of 
us may say, By the grace of God I am what I am. We 
are tp be transformed into his image. Qur constant 


effort should be to be perfect as the Father in heaven is 
perfect. God means that we shonld be his weir-beloved 
children, and we shonld keep ourselves in attitude to re¬ 
ceive all the high influences which he pours upon us. If 
we really believe that the work which God assigns to us 
is to transform earth to heaven, our daily lives will give 
token of this conviction. 

Every human being should be a reconciler of all differ¬ 
ences. Dare not to draw back from this mission. 
Strive for the perfect life. To gain this needs the mutual 
help of all. We must be redeemers together of the 
human race, as the Christ has never yet been. We must 
embody in society the true idea of the Christian •church, 
and look into the sources of hnman degradation that we 
may know how to combat them. The difference between 
me aDd the people , classed as criminals is that I have 
been helped more than they. It is thus my duty to help 
them. I renew, aith ten-fold emphasis, the assertion of 
the possibility and duty of a union of interests and 
efforts in human society. 

Our friend, Francis E. Abbot, (to whose noble traits of 
character Mr. Channing here heartily bore witness) asks 
ns to drop the Christian name. I cannot if I would. I 
would not if I could. Can we cut onrselves off from all 
the noble souls who have illustrated the excellencies of 
the Christian system 1 To hold by that system is not to 
recognize Jesns- as the Jewish Messiah. Who does so 
recogrfize him? The true Christianity is girdling the 
earth, and Providence is using this great central power 
to bind the nations together, and fuse them into one. 
Neither the nations nor the chnrches now represent 
Christian society. Onr work is to make them do it. 

At the close of Mr. Channing’s address, Mr. Sargent, 
the host, referred with deep feeling to his own experience, 
in former years, of the hostility of Uie clergy and the 
churches to reform, and the exercise of their influence 
against that fraternization with the suffering and op¬ 
pressed which his friend Mr. Channing had declared to 
be the essence of Christianity. He (Mr. Sargent) was 
not particularly zealous for the retention of the name 
Christian. What he valued was a life manifestly devoted 
to human welfare, such as the lives of Wendell Phillips 
and John G. Whittier, both of whom, he was happy to 
inform the Club, were then present. 

Many persons expressing the desire to hear Mr. Phillips, 
he came forward from the side-room where he had been 
sitting. 

Mr. Phillips said he wa3 glad to be strengthened by 
the experience and testimony of the friend who had ad¬ 
dressed them. Christianity, said he, is a great moral 
power, the determining force of onr present civilization, 
as of past steps in the same direction. Jesus is the great 
religious genius who has given it3 peculiar type to the 
modern world. Speculations as to the why and the how 
may differ, bnt we see the fact. We cannot rub out his¬ 
tory. Europe shows a type or human character not par¬ 
alleled anywhere else. The intellect of Greece centered 
around power and beauty; that of Rome around legal 
justice. The civilization of modern Europe was inspired 
by a great moral purpose. Imperfect as it was, and lim¬ 
ited in many ways, the religious element there had 
steadily carried those nations forward. The battle for 
human rights was finally fought on a Christian plane. 
Unbelief has written books, but it never lifted a million 
men into a united struggle. The power that urged the 
world forward came from Christianity. Mr. Channing 
has explained to us its origin. I look at its results, and 
they lead to the same conclusion. He claims to be Chris¬ 
tian. So do L The best part of the life of Europe may 
be traced to Christianity. 

The religious literature of Asia has been compared 
with the Christian Scriptures. The comparison is not 
just. That literature has many merits, and contains 
scattered sayings and precepts of great excellence; but 
there is far more chaff, both in that, and in the writings 
of the early Christian fathers, than in the New Testament. 
Of the mediaeval writings, one half was useless. Of the 
boasted works of Confucius, seven-tenths must be win¬ 
nowed out to find what the average reason of mankind 
would respect. 

T. W. Higginson was the next speaker. He said that 
nothing would have more amazed him, twenty years 
ago, than to be told that he would come to differ, en¬ 
tirely and absolutely, with the two friends who had just 
spoken. Yet he did so differ. The address of Mr. 
Channing was like the song of a seraph to people in 
prison, bidding them bo content with their lot. For his 
part, Mr. Higginson said, he preferred to be outside the 
walls, and even to fight, if necessary, for a larger liberty. 
He could not agree that all spiritual life was an effluence 
from Jeeu3. The system he accepted must be such as 
would leave him still a man. 

The defect of the doctrine taught by bis esteemed 
friends who had just sposeii was that it was not true. 
The New Testament was not so free from chaff as had 
been represented. What was true in the Gospels was 
written in the world’s life before Jesus was born, though 
it had never, perhaps, been so sublimely carried out. 

Jesus was a man. He took in not only the sublimity, 
but the delusions, of Hebrew Scripture. He taught his 
disciples that he was the literal as well as the spiritual 
Messiah, and that he was to come again in that genera¬ 
tion to judge the world. He was a mistaken man. 
How can I found a hope for the redemption of the world 
on the basis of an error? We can afford to put Jeans 
into the category of men; and examination will show 
that all our best lessons did not.come from him. 

From whom did we learn resistance to slavery? Not 
from Jesus, but from Garrison. From whom did we 
learn the rights of Women ? From Frances Wright and 
from Lucy Stone, who found the call of duty in the 
promptings of their own hearts. 

Mr. Phillips should have claimed for enthusiasm that 
motive power which he ascribed to Christianity. The 
same mistake bad often before been made. Instead of 
ciingiDg blindly to the past, we should recognize the 
great teachers of our own time. Mr. Abbot’s fifty af¬ 
firmative propositions, published in The Index, are cot 
surpassed, either in boldness or in truth, by the famous 
theses of Luther. 

Multitudes have for years been longing to step out of 
the limitations of Christianity into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. As to myself, (said Mr. Higgin¬ 
son), I am never clouded in this faith, the belief that 
God inspires every man that comes into the world. In¬ 
spiration is common to all. We all have intellect, and 
we must seek our supplies where the ablest men of all 
ages have sought theirs. 

Mr. Phillips replied to Mr. Higginson very briefly, 
controverting his doctrine respecting the origin of the 
Anti-Slavery struggle and the Woman’s Rights cause. 
Both these movements, in his opinion, grew out of 
Christianity. The sweep of centuries of this influence 
had removed slavery, and would elevate woman. 

Mr. Weiss, the next speaker, believed with Mr. Hig¬ 
ginson. It seemed to him, however, that Mr. Channing 
held the same idea. What the latter praised as Chris¬ 
tianity was not the system now commonly called by 
that name. The presence of God everywhere, at all 
times, and now here in this room, which Mr. Channing 
has described, i3 the thing to be believed in. His in- 
! s;uration was in Jesus, no doubt, and so it was in Burns, 
when he wrote of the field-mouse and the daisy. 

Our phraseology, said Mr. Weiss, is one of our great 
obstacles. I enjoyed Mr. Channing’s words, because I 
interpreted them with a running commentary. We 
must recognize the fact that we, as well as Jesus, are 
inspired of God. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said— 

While we were hearing Mr. Channing, we were one. 
He is a reconciling medium. Those are the choicest 
speakers who show us wherein we agree. She was sur¬ 
prised that any one could think that Mr. Chanaing’s view 
of Christ excluded any other human being from God’s 
inspiration. 

Dr. Bartol said be found no radical conflict of position 
between the speakers here. The difference seemed to be 
a difference of opinion about what we get mediately and 
what we get immediately. 

We have grown out of the past. We do not bear the 
root, but the root us. He could not believe that God 
had set us to copy only one of his lines of beauty, the 
Judean lins. He is himself drawing a line in the heart 
of each of us. 

The great purpose of Jesus was to help his disciples 
beyond himself. He expressly said it was better for them 
that he should go away, that so the “spirit of truth” 
might come tp them. He meant to say that all, includ¬ 
ing himself, were to stand before the tribunal of truth. 
The fulfillment of his own idea was to help men above 
the influence of his own personality. We must all look 
to the greater teacher in the sout. 

Mrs. Cheney said she agreed with Mr. Channing and 
also with those whahnd replied- to him. Mr. Qhanning 
had not representeiteesus as the only. He had not de- 
[nied other instruments of inspiration. To him, that 


particular medium was most precious, and no one could sume to do all the thinking. This spirit, however, is 
dispute his light to hold it so. not so plainly manifest as it was a few years ago. There 

James Freeman Clarke, being asked to speak, said is less clinging to old ideas, and less timidity of (he new. 
that the differences expressed here seemed to him mainly Slowly, but surely, independence of thought is taking the 
questions of words. He agreed with Channing, and he place of the bigotry that has come down to us from our 
agreed with Weiss. There were excellent things in the Puritan ancestors. Old ideas, if good, are not to be 
latic scriptures; but the doctrines of Confucius would despised, but to worship the old because it is old, is 
never have raised the Chinese to effect the emancipation what kills ail progress. Each age has its peculiar ne- 
callernif 3 ' Wbea mei ! are Q uestionin S whether Jesus ces3ities and awakens corresponding thought To at- 


WheD men are c l uestionin g whether Jesus ' ces3ities and awakens corresponding thought To at- 
mmself, the Jewish Messiah, I would inquire what tempt to make the new square to the old is a work of 
r7fX « p ta . For there were two Jewish labor. The old idea was the radicalism of the past, but 
identify him 6 >. ®®®tah; and we know that Jesus did not now supplanted by a larger growth ana a larger want. 
(l!ted tiw th8t ° ne ° f them Which contem - Mr ' Pllilli P 3 ’ lecture in this city was on Daniel O’Con- 

, i arm3 against the Romans and holding nell, the Agitator, and was delivered on Friday evening 

One o h P ' er ^ hC J6WS - of last weet - Mder the auspices of the Catholic Benev- 

inerthe .wi! ° f J6SUS repre3ented him 33 P^s- olent Society. It was evident that extremes had met, 

“ n a 6 r o . 80lne wh0 were quite ignorant that they a former Democratic mayor added dignity to the occasion 
iwiwhTa Jq ue3tion - They did not know by sitting* on the platform, a circumstance slight in it- 
mat iney naa ever fed, or clothed, or otherwise relieved self, but it would have been fatal to political success ten 
! speakers here will hereafter years ago. “What! a Democratic politician at the feet 
find their position cleared up in a similar manner. of Wendell Phillips! He can’t have onr votes.” This 
Mr. Chadwick from Brooklyn next spoke, and ex- would have been the exclamation and the verdict, 
tressed his gratification at having heard the discussion. To the readers of The Standard it is not necessary to 
The true meaning of any old myth, he thought, was the report Mr. Phillips’ words, as no doubt most of them 
best and highest meaning that would fit it. So of the word have heard the lecture; bnt the parallel between the 
Christian; tne best meaning or it is that which stands condition of the negro at the South now, and the people 
for our highest ideal of manhood and womanhood. In of Ireland in the davs of O’Cnnnpii „ 


‘ nfcXt s P°Ke, ana ex- wouia have been the exclamation and the verdict, 

tressed his gratification at having beard the discussion. To the readers of The Standard it is not necessary to 
The true meaning of any old myth, he thought, was the report Mr. Phillips’ words, as no doubt most of them 
best and highest meaning that would lit it. Sooftbeword have heard the lecture; bnt the parallel between the 
Christian ; tne best meaning of it is that which stands condition of the negro at the South now, and the people 
for onr highest ideal of manhood and womanhood. In of Ireland in the days of O’Connell, was so great that it 
this view, how can we wish to caH onrselves anything was apparent to all. In fact, some of the most telling 
but Christians, though others make a point of denying points on the audience were those in-which Mr. Phillips 
ns that name. made the application, showing tbat oppression works 

As to the relative rank of Jesus, it is certain that God alike, producing the same results, whether practiced in 
does give to one man five talents, to another two, and to the South or in Ireland, and tbat the present condition 
another one. We are the creatures not only of organi- of the negro of our Southern States is almost identical 
zation, but of circumstances. We must always recog- with that of the Irishman when O’Connell Grappled with 
nize that God is as near the world now as ever he was, British tyranny. 

and that his laws of inspiration remain the same; and After listening to the definitions of the character of 
yet we may hold Jesus to be the greatest, as having been O'Connell, one could not help feeling tbat the most rep- 
born m tbe fulness of time. We accept bis words, not resentative of the great Irishman in Ameriea was Wen- 
by constraint, but when the God in ns responds to the dell Phillips. The character ascribed to O’ConneU cer- 
God in hun. tainly bears a striking resemblance to that of tbe lec- 

Lucy Stone, who had bat lately come m, was then turer. O’Connell’s purity of life, unswerving devotion 
asked to speak. She said she had never seen a person to principle, keen wit and great eloquence,—eloquent 
who could properly be called a Christian. Sue had been because his sonl burned with the wrongs done a helpless 
reared in the strictest manner of the orthodox congrega- and ignorant peasantry,—finds a counterpart in the 
tionallsta, ana waB taught dreadfully to keep the Sab- life of the American Agitator. it n r 

bath. At the age of 17 she had joined the church, — 

accepting from her mother the doctrine that Christ was (- 

God, but without understanding it. She had joined the women’s political moots. 

church because she thought it a duty, and she stumbled The Legislatures of Iowa, Kansas, and Wisconsin 
along for a time uuder that guidance. At Oberlin col- have eacil eiected a woman as engrossing clerk.—A. Y. 
lege she beard the trinity disenssed, bnt got no clear un- Tribune - 
derstaDding of it. Later in life it had become plain to *~ 

her tbat Jesus was a man like us, only leading a lire bet- AMERICAN ANTI-SLA VERY SOCIETY 

ter than ours. She thought that we, if we would, might , 

lead such lives as his. donation. 

Mr. Potter of New Bedford said he had had great tr w r ,,.,1- . „ 

satisfaction in hearing Mr. Cbanning. He thought the •’ ’ n ’ 

chief difference between them was where he had Diclnred 10 redeem P'^ge. $100.00 

the universal church ms that which Christianity was to 

open. Rabbi Eilinger has lately pictured the ultimate PEACE CONVENTION IN BOSTON. 

messianic era from the Jewish stand-point, and his view -*- 

of it greatly resembles what we have just heard from Toe Massachusetts Radical Peace Society, will hold 
Mr. Cbanning. Our wisdom will be to seek in all reli- a raeetln g at ttle Meioneaon (Tremont Temple) on Wed- 
gions the universal element, emancipated from the speci- Ilcsda - ’ January 26th, 1870, (the day preceding the New 
tic form. England Anti-Slavery Convention), afternoon and even- 

Mr. Wasson said he folt very little interest in claiming, in g- commencing at 2 o’clock precisely, 
or making any reference to, the name Christian. He Distinguished advocates of reform are expected lo 
thought facts more important than names. address the meeting. Ail friends interested in the cause 


PEACE CONVENTION IN BOSTON. 


In regard to Jesus, he had no sense of any personal 
reiatisn to him. Still, he would not fail to acknowledge 
the function of Jesus in history. 

Christianity has had immense influence on the Western 
world, but not through the person of Jesus. He would 
long since have been forgotten had he not been called 
God. Christianity never has by itself transformed the 
world. Where it entered into the inheritance of Greek 
atul Roman civilization, it succeeded; elsewhere it failed. 
Christianity in Asia has been unprogressive, both in 
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old subscribers to renew 


former and latter times. Oniy where helped by Enro- their subscriptions for the ensuing year, nnd to 

pean civilization did it prosper. „„ _ - ° J ’ 

n.. ,, ,, . , send us the names of one, or more, new sub- 

Therowas no reason, Mr. Wasson thought, to choose ’ ’ 

Christianity for our system, either at present or in the 8cr '^ ers ' The present is an excellent time to sub¬ 
future. scribe. 

Wendell Phillips reaffirmed his idea—The moral ear- We invite the attention of advertisers to the col- 
nestness of the world is cooped up in Christianlty. To um ns of The Standard as a superior medium of 
a question by Mrs. Cheney, “ What abolished slavery iu ... 1 

Tunis?”-he answered that this was an out-growth from uouimun.caUo.i with the reading public. The cir- 
the moral earnestness of Europe. culation of the paper covers a wide extent of terri- 

Mr. Wasson replied with some details of the early civ- tory, and it numbers among its thousands of read- 

ilizalion of India and China, before the mention of „„„ ..__... , 

Christianity there, and then the lateness of the hour dis- ® 1 0,11 tougbtful portion of 

solved the meeting. tlle people. Unlike the daily journal which Ib has- 

It has been decided by the now Executive Committee tily gleaned and thrown quickly aside, it is care- 


that, in consequence of tbe great number seeking admis- fu])y rea j by many farajlies . 
sion to these meetings, a number exceeding even the . . 

accommodation of the spacious parlors, members must ^ ie Subscription price per yet 
hereafter show their tickets for admission. c. k. w. LARS. 


George F. Horton of Terrytown, Penn., in renewing 
his subscription for The Standard, and remitting for a 
new subscriber, writes; 

“ Being an Old School Presbyterian, I do not admire 
everything I read in The Standard; nevertheless I love 
The Standard. I would not exchange it for any two 
other weekly papers, or dailies either, with which I am 
acquainted. I believe it to be decidedly the ablest and 
best paper in favor of the equal rights of mankind tbat 
there is published in tbe couulry. 1 have been conver¬ 
sant with it, from its first issue, and I have always read 
it with a deep interest. Its motto “ without conceal¬ 
ment—without compromise,” has been lived np to, I 
think, and whatever changes may hereafter be made, I 
hope, in this respect, it will lose nothmg.rindeed, I should 
hate to part with the old name —“National Anti- 
Slavbby Standard ’’—for any new one; better retain 
tbe old name, and make such additions to it as circum¬ 
stances may require. Slaver}' included every crime and 
ail wrong, and anti-slavery will always be a very signi¬ 
ficant name even though chattel slavery does not exist, 
and all men have the ballot. The slavery of mammon, 
the slaver)' of appetite, the slavery of passion and the 
enslavement or oppression of woman, need to be perse- 
veringly opposed as long as they exist. Let The Stan¬ 
dard live in all its freshness and vigor as long as there 
is fraud or violence or injustice in tbe civil, political or 
religious affairs of the nation. It is a power in the na¬ 
tion. May its shadow never grow less. Yoa can scarcely 
find a periodical in tbe country that is not filled, to a 
greater or less extent, with dish-water reading. A 
light and vain sentimentality characterizes nearly all 
the popular prints of the day. The study seems to be 
to make them available as paying concerns without 
much regard to the sacrifice of sound moral and Chris¬ 
tian principle. A rational standard of political and 
ethical literature is greatly needed in our country, and 
in this direction I regard the “ National Anti-Slavery 
Standard” as foremost among the advanced guard. 
Should the fifteenth and even tbe sixteenth amendments 
bo aposUily adopted, we shall still need The Standard 
to aid in giving freedom and manhood, integrity and 
virtue to the political and office-seeking slaves of the 
country, and to labor its honor and its just reward 
Never was there a period in our history when (he pas¬ 
sion of the age ran so high in efforts to get money with¬ 
out honest toil as at the present time. Huckstering of 
every kind and quality, political, religious and financial, 
fill the country, and he that makes the most is regarded 
by many as the best fellow. 

It seems to me when tbe time comes for change, you 
will only have to add “ and expositor of the relations 
of labor to capital ” to the present title of The Standard 
in order to keep up with the times. But it has much to 
do yet under its old name. In baste, 

Truly yours, Geo. F. Horton. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS IN THE CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY. 

Springfield, Mass., Jan. 10th, 1870, 

To the Editor of the Standard: 

Wendell Phillips has spoken four times in the Con¬ 
necticut Valle) this winter—at Hartford, Brattleboro, 
Eastbampton and in this city, and I believe has other 
engagements to fill. Tbe lecture committee still seem 
to be a little afraid of what “ somebody ” will say and 
are careful in their selection of subjects to be discussed. 
Thus far I think Mr. Phillips has given his old lectures 
in name, though of course they have contained much 
bearing on tbe present condition of the country. How 
long wifi a certain class, who take it upon themselves to 
be the guardians of public opinion, kiig ti',' dead past? 
It is not the people who are a j raitl of uew ideas, it Is 
those wjjo t0 g 0 yem—the class of men who as- 
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We offer the following very desirable Premiums 
to those who will aid ns in extending the circnla- 
, tion and consequent usefulness of The Standard . 

To old subscribers who renew their subscriptions 
and send one new subscriber for the year ($C); or 
to any who will send two new subscribers ($6) we 
, will send either of the following very desirable 
books: 

Wendell Phillips’ “Speeches, Lectures and 
Letters.” 562 pages, with steel portrait, 

Lydia Maria Child’s “Romance of the Repub¬ 
lic.” 442 pages. 

Caroline H. Dale’s “College, Market and 
Court.” 498 pages. 

AnxaE. Dickinson’s “ What Answer an elo¬ 
quent protest against caste—301 pages 

John G. Whittier's “Poems”—complete,—Dia¬ 
mond Edition—410 pages. 

Also a life-like, beautifolly-finished, meditun- 
1 ized photograph of Wendell Phillips made for 
us by Marshall of Boston ; or a photograph of the 
same size and style, suitable for framing, by the 
same artist, of John G. Whittier. 

club rates. 

We will hereafter send the Radical ($4.00 a year) 
and The Standard, each one year to old, or new 
subscribers, the two for $5.50 

The Herald of Health ($2.00 a year) and The 
Standard, the two for $3.50;— 

Men-y's Museum ($1.50 a year) and The Stand- 
| ard, the two for S3.50 

1 The Woman’s Advocate ($L50 a year) and The 
1 Standard, the two for $3.50. 
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THE MAN OF THE FUTURE. 


He, unconscious heir 

To the sweet influence of Athens and or Rome, 
And old Judea’s gift of secret Are, 

Spite of himself shall surely learn to know 
And worship some Ideal of himself, 

Some divine thing, large-hearted, brotherly, 

Not nice in trifles, a soft creditor. 

Pleased with his world, and hating only cant. 
And, if his Church be doubtful, it is sure 
That, in a world made for whatever else, 

Not made for mere enjoyment—in a world 
Of toil but half-requited, or, at best, 

Paid in some futile currency of breath, 

A world of incompleteness, sorrow swift 
And consolation laggard—whatsoe’er 
The form of building or the creed professed, 

The Cross, bold type of shame to homage turned 
Of an unfinished life that sways the world, 

Shall tower as sovereign emblem over all. 

THE OLD CATHEDRAL AND THE NEW. 

By suffrage universal it was built, 

As practised then, for all the country came 
From far as Rouen, to give votes for God— 

Each vote a block of stone securely laid, 

Obedient to the master’s deep-mused plan. 

Will what our ballots rear, responsible 
To no grave forethought, stand so long as this ? 
Delight like this the eyes of after-days, 
Brightening with pride that here, at least, were me 
Who meant and did the noblest thing they knew? 
Can our religion cope with deeds like this ? 

We, too,• build Gothic contract-shams, because 
Our deacons have discovered that it pays, 

And pews sell better under vaulted roofs 
Of plaster painted like an Indian squaw. 

Shall not that Western Goth, of whom we spoke, 
So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 

Find out some day that nothing pays but God, 
Served whether on the smoke-shut battle-field, 

In work obscure done honestly, or vote 
For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 
To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 
Thought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven 


hell? 


—Lowell’s Cathedral. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


IS THE WORK A SUCCESS AND HOW EAR 

Cairo, Nov. 23.—While we were passing through 


the canal, there was no one moment when it was 
easy to form a positive opinion on the whole work. 
The journey was one of great excitement. It had 
its hours of exaltation and of depression ; I might 
almost say of confidence and of despair. Now that 
it is over, and a day or two has elapsed, the ques¬ 
tion must be put and answered, Is the canal a suc¬ 
cess, and how far ? It would be foolish to pretend 
to qnswer from the engineering or scientific point 
of view. There are engineers and savans who will 
do that. All I have to say is, how far, from what 
I have seen oT the canal in its present state, it 
seems likely to be practically useful, and what still 
remains to be done. Readers have already in pre¬ 
vious letters the materials for forming an opinion of 
their own, and are by no means bound to accept 
mine. 

The presumption of success was very strong. 
It was incredible that the company and the Khe¬ 
dive should have asked three thousand guests to 
witness a failure—supposing, at least, that they 
knew the truth. I have no doubt the opening was 
fixed for the 17th November with a certain good 
faith that M. de Lesseps believed that vessels of | 
large draught would be able to go through from 
Port Said to Suez. That, however, is not the pre¬ 
cise question. The company stood pledged to the 
public to bnild a canal of certain specified dimen¬ 
sions. If we are to hold them strictly to their an¬ 
nouncements, the question will be: how they 
opened not a canal but the canal they promised ? 
Aud it is possible in this view to believe that the 
administration of the Company might have reasons 
for wishing a public ceremony and an enormous 
advertisement even though they did not them¬ 
selves expect that the canal as projected would be 
entirely complete on the day fixed. 

Stated in this way, there can hardly be two an¬ 
swers to the question. I suppose the Company it¬ 
self no longer pretends or expects anybody to be¬ 
lieve that the canal is finished according to its orig¬ 
inal scheme. Let us see what that scheme was. 

I translate and abridge from a book that may be 
called official,M. Ollivier Ritt’s Histoire de L'lsilime 
de Sues , 8vo., pp. xv., 479, Paris, 1869, published 
in fact so late as October last. It is a book full of | 
information bnt it must be read with caution, since 
on some points, and those naturally the contro¬ 
verted ones, it gives not so much facts as what the 
Company wants taken for facts. Deduction made 
for that, anybody who is concerned with the canal 
will find Mr. Rilt’s account full of interest. On a 
question like that of the original plan of the canal 
it is of course authoritative. There were two re¬ 
ports from the first of which, drawn up in 1855 by 
French engineers in the service of Saxd-Paeba, 
then Yieeroy, was sketched the avant-projet. This 
was submitted to an International Commission in 
the same year, in which were represented nearly 
all the countries of Europe, and their conclusions 
were adopted by the company as a projet deflnitif, 
and became the final plan of operations, pursued, 
with one or two modifications, down to the present 
time. 

Briefly, then, the canal was to pierce the isthmus 
from Suez to Port Said ; not on the shortest line, 
but touching on the north the point where deep 
water came nearest the Mediterranean shore. Its 
length was to be 160 kilometres—100 miles. Its 
breadth at the water-line, 80 metres according to 
the report, but subsequently enlarged to 100 metres 
where the banks are low, and reduced to 60 metres 
through the deep cuttings. The width at bottom 
to be 22 metres. The depth to be eight metres. 

I use for accuracy the French metre, which is one 
English yard and three inches, nearly. For clear¬ 
ness sake I omit all details, and pass over the 

hai WCjit P„rt Said, Tl; 2 qaasilcs ~.va w 

moned to Egypt to answer is whether or not from 
Port Said to Suez there exists a maritime canal 
80 to 100 metres wide at the water-line, 22 metres 
wide at the bottom, and of a uniform depth of | 
eight metres. There can be bat one answer. 
There is no such canal. 

But this, though the first question, is not after all 
the most important to the world. In a gigantic un¬ 
dertaking like this, we need not hold the Company 
to the strict letter of their promises. What the 
world wants to know is whether from Port Said to 
Suez there is in fact a practicable, durable mari¬ 
time canal, through which may pass from south to 
north and from north to South the fleets plying be¬ 
tween the East and the West; fleets composed of 
ships of sueh draught and length as are suitable 
for that vast commerce. Again the answer must 
be, There is no such canal. 

- Then let us test the work not by the earliest un¬ 
dertaking of the Company, but by its latest ad¬ 
vertisement, placarded all over Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, publishing its terms and regulations for the 
passage of the canal, and inviting all ships draw¬ 
ing not more than 20 feet of water to avail them¬ 
selves of this route. Is there a canal from Port 
Said to Suez through which ships drawing not 
more than 20 feet of water can safely and con¬ 
veniently pass—or can pass at all. Again I believe 
the answer must be, There is no such canal. 

Then what is there ? It is difficult to answer 
even this question in a precise and positive way. 
Opinions are not perfectly agreed, facts cannot be 


ascertained with perfect accuracy. But judging 
as I best can from all I have seen and heard, this 
is, what I believe: That there is a canal from Port 
Said to Suez varying in width from 60 to 100 metres 
at the water line, varying in width from 11 to 22 
metres at the bottom, varying in depth from 5 to 
8 metres; a canal through every part of which 
steam-yessels drawing not more than 12 feet may 
pass with perfect safety and ease ; through which 
steam-vessels drawing not more than 14 feet, and 
not more than 250 feet long, may pass without 
serious inconvenience ; through which steam-ves¬ 
sels drawing sixteen feet, possibly 17, and 
feet er a little more in length may pass with diffi¬ 
culty, at the risk of frequent groundings and with 
uncertainty and delay, above all iu the curves of 
El Guisr and Toussoum—in a word the Peluse, 
that was such a nuisance to the fleet, has done us 
the service of measuring the extreme present 
parity of the canal. And the Peluse drew 16 feet 
3 inches, and is 315 feet long. It should be added 
that the passage is much more difficult and dan¬ 
gerous for side-wheel steamships, than for screws 
of equal draught and length. To that extent, the 
canal is a success, and is capable of being used, if 
the Company still think best at once. 

Of course, it must be added that this does not 
constitute a success in the commercial sense, 
it stands to-day, the canal is a triumph of engi¬ 
neering ; the canal which the world wants as a 
means of safe and speedy transit through the 
Isthmus remains to be completed. The commerce 
between East and West cannot be profitably carried 
on in such ships as can now pass safely through 
the canal. Take the Sennar as an illustration. 
She drew 11 feet 6 inches. Put coals into her for a 
three weeks’ or even two weeks’ voyage, she 
would have room left for not more than 600 tuns 
of cargo and she would draw at least 14 feet. 
That is, she would approach the extreme limit 
beyond which vessels cannot easily and safely pass 
I shipowners will not go beyond that—while 
she still could not carry cargo enough to make her 
voyage profitable. Such vessels as the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company and the Messageries Imperi- 
ales own aud are building will still transact the 
commerce of Europe and Asia. When they can 
pass through the canal full laden, the canal will 
have become a practicable route in the commercial 
sense : not before. The advertisement for ships 
drawing not more than 20 feet has done no great 
harm. Commerce is always timid. Shipowners 
waited to see what happened on the 17th of 
November before they dispatched steamers on a 
voyage still doubtful. But it happens that the 
Spanish Government—it is called a Government 
by courtesy—was more credulous or less cautious. 
There lies in the harbor of Port Said a Spanish 
corvette, on her way to a station in the Indian 
ocean, drawing her due 19 or 20 feet, sent there 
to pass through the canal, which she cannot enter. 

suppose there can be no doubt that the canal 
company, on the faith of whose pledges the ship 
came, is liable in damages for the cost of her 
voyage and her detention. If people had believed 
them they might have had half the Indian fleets of 
Europe and America dancing .attendance at the I 
mouth of the caDal; which would not have been an 
auspicious opening. 

I have met no one who rates the actual mercan¬ 


tile capacity of the canal higher than I have put 
it, but opinions vary considerably as to the depth 
of water for instance. Two eminent English en¬ 
gineers, Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. Bateman, went 
through the canal with the fleet. Mr. Hawkshaw 
sounded his way from time to time, and is reported 
as saying that he nowhere found less than 19 feet 
depth. If he had sounded where the Peluse 
touched so often, he would certainly have found 
And, after all, the soundings are more or 
less deceptive. When I first heard at Port Said 
of the doubts about the depth of the caua), I said 
impatiently that there could be no excuse for 
leaving so simple a matter to conjecture. Take a 
steam-launch, take two or three of them, if neces¬ 
sary, and probe the canal for every hundred yards 
froni Port Said to Suez. It could be done in two 
days. A report from competent engineers who 
had done that would be worth much. But I have 
since been told that the bottom is far from being 
level, that the sand is not perfectly at rest, and 
that nobody can tell by the soundings of one day 
what may be the depth the next. If that were alto¬ 
gether true, it would reopen the question whether 
a uniform depth could ever be maintained. But 
if it be true to any extent, it much impairs 
the value to be attached to such desultory work 
as Mr. Hawkshaw did. He was not making a sur¬ 
vey, and whatever sounding he did he would not 
himself consider thorough work or satisfactory 
proof. 

Such testimony as I heard from a man who had 
been employed in constructing portions of the 
canal seems to me of greater authority than Mr. 
Hawkshaw’s, because based on more intimate 
knowledge. It is on his statement that I have put 
the minimum width of the bottom of the canal at 
11 metres in some places. A long conversation 
with him showed beyond doubt that he knew the 
canal from Ismailia to Suez thoroughly well. He 
was not only constructor but pilot. I fancied his 
opinions were sometimes colored by a grievance 
against the Company. He said nothing about it; 
perhaps it was my fancy only. In his reiterated 
statements of fact he never varied, and they were 
confirmed, so far as they could be, by my own 
observations. It needed no pilot or contractor to 
tell me that the depth, at any rate, was often down 
to five metres instead of eight 
Other defects of the canal are yet to be men¬ 
tioned. In my narative of the voyage, I have 
spoken often of the curves, and they are probably 
the worst engineering fault that has been com¬ 
mitted. The double curve of El Guisr will have to 
be straightened before the passage is safe for a 
long ship. Another in the Toussoum section must 
likewise give way. There are others which it might 
be possible to tolerate, but which it will prove the 
truest economy in the end to abolish. One practi¬ 
cal English or American seaman among all the 


1 En- 


not, unless there are ready means of fastening 

hawsers on the bank. The Senna)’ kept two boats 

always in the water, with lines over bows and stern, 
and they were continually in use. A dozen times 
we should have gone ashore but for them. Yet 
often it was with great difficulty the crews could 
find any secure hold on the bank for the hawsers. 
Above the Serapeum the banks were so soft that 
the men could scarcely get about. 

Omitting other points, I pass from the dark to 
the bright side, from faults to remedies, and from 
the imperfections that still exist to the great facts 
they cannot obscure and the boundless future that 
opens before this enterprise. My preposessions 
its favor were so strong, my faith iu it is still so 
great, that I have felt bound to mark with some 
emphasis the actual limits to its present success, 
and the mistakes that have been made. Having 
done that, I am at liberty to say that what remains 
to be accomplished is a trifle compared with what 
has been already achieved. Europe doubted 
whether a canal could be built England steadily 
sneered at the enterprise down to 1867, when the 
Duke of St. Albans wrote a letter to The Times 
describing what progress had then been made. 
How Lord Palmerston resisted it on political 
grounds of the narrowest selfishness; how Ste¬ 
phenson, the engineer, pronounced it a physical 
impossibility; how The Times ridiculed it, more 
,we know well enough. There has been a change 
lately, but no little incredulity kept its hold 
minds of those obstinate islanders, and of others 
well. People began to believe that Lessep3 
had got a ditch of some sort across the Isthmus, 
but a canal that would float ships—that was another 
affair! Now the thing demonstrated last week was 
that the canal would float ships. In the eyes of 
Europe, Emperors, Empresses, Primes, 
glish Embassador, journalists, English, European, 
and American, savans, litterateurs, engineers, 

three thousand people more, there did pass 
a great fleet, ships of war and of commerce alike, 
through the-Isthmus from Port Said to Suez. It 
proved two things. There is a canal, and there 
now easily, speedily, and cheaply be the canal 
needed for the commerce of the world. 

Perhaps it was wise to risk all criticism, and all 
demonstration of the incompleteness of the canal, 
for the sake of proving how much has been done, 
and that the rest can be done. For the Company 
wants money. The works are nearly at a stand¬ 
still for more funds. Europe would give no more 
till her faith in the canal could be strengthened. 
And then the date of this inauguration has been 
fixed for many months. It is very possible the Di¬ 
rectors hoped and believed they would have their 
20 feet of depth, though not 26, on the 17th No¬ 
vember. At any rate they resolved to take their 
chance. With their usual cleverness they left to 
the Khedive to bear the expenses, of which they 
hoped to reap the profit. And it is probable that 
since the creation of the world no project was ever 
so magnificently advertised as the Suez CaDal has 
been within the last fortnight. 

Now the final question Is, how much will it cost 
1 complete the canal—complete it into a com¬ 
mercial route in the sense I have explained above, 
easy and safe for ships drawing over 20 feet—and 
now soon can it be done ? Thus far it has cost 
near $80,000,000—how much niore must be poured 
into this thirsty soil ? Mr. Hawkshaw thinks $20,- 
000,000, and six to eight months. The other au¬ 
thority whom I have quoted says $20,000,000 “well 
I employed" may be enough, but that ihe work can¬ 
not be done in less than fifteen months. If money 
is to be spent as recklessly as hitherto, and time 
wasted, the estimate might have to be doubled, 
thinks. Perhaps the discrepancy between the two 
may be accounted for by supposing that Mr. 
Hawkshaw fixes such a time as would be sufficient 
if the works were in his own hands. He is 
most eminent of living English engineers, 
other estimate is based on a knowledge of what 
has been done under the existing management. 

Whether when thus completed, ihe canal will 
prove to he not only a practicable route for great 
ships, but a paying concern, is a question wholly 
distinct from those I have been discussing, and one 
into which I don’t feel called upon to enter, 
concerns the stockholders very nearly ; the world 
at large not so much. For if once the canal 
completed, means will be found to keep it open, 
railways are kept open and run long after t 
original capital has been sunk. It has been said 
that the railways of England were built on 
ruin of widows, and of governesses, and minor 
children. I am far from saying I anticipate such 
a fate for the original stockholders of this canal. 
My faith in its present board of administration 
may not be absolute ; it may be.that a great per¬ 
centage of the capital has been squandered: but 
such is the fate of most great enterprises. It was 
and is the marvelous fortune of this one to have 
had M. de Lesseps for its real head, and he who 
knows best what obstacles M. de Lesseps has thus 
far*vanqnished, will be strongest in his belief 
complete success in the end.— N. Y. Tribune. 


Anecdotes of Mendelssohn.—A curious anec¬ 
dote of Mendelssohn is given in Devrient’s recent 
book. He was in England when he received, ‘ 
1847, the intelligence of the sudden death of his 
sister Fanny, a woman distinguished for her refined 
and superior intellectual powers. Shortly after 
his return to Leipsie, he was attacked with an ill¬ 
ness that carried him off in a few days; he suc¬ 
cumbed to it on the fourth of November, at the 
age of thirty-nine. On the occasion of his last 
visit to Berlin, Fanny reproached him with not 
having spent her birthday with her for years. As 
he was bidding her good-by, he said, “ You may 
rely on my being with you on the next birthday . r 
A special train conveyed the body to Berlin, and it 
was laid, on the eighth of November, near that of 
his sister, in the family vault. The eighth of No¬ 
vember was the anniversary of Fanny’s birth. 
Mendelssohn had kept his word. 

Mendelssohn was one of the few composers who 
had every facility for improving his art. His father 
a wealthy man, and when the young composer 
in his teens, engaged for him the full orchestra 
of the Royal Chapel of Berlin, for the private pro¬ 
duction of his youthful works. Mendelssohn, in 
his younger days, was fond of dancing, swimming, 
and gymnastics, as well as of his music ; he was, 
too, rather conceited, and despised everybody who 
betrayed indifference to his musical powers. 


Suggested by Whittier’s Poem 
“IN SCHOOL DAYS.’’ 


I seem to see the country road 
Where stands the school-house olden: 
Its western panes, and icy eaves, 

Lit up by sunbeams golden. 


The picture of that boy and girl 
Within m3' spirit lingers;, 

1 seeTief golden, drooping head. 
Her tiny, restless fingers;— 


Her face so fall of grief and love, 
Her brown eyes’ shy expression, 
And hear her tearful, childish voice, 
Repeat its sweet confession. 


the managers refused to have it represented under 
its original title, deeming it a profanation of 
Goethe’s great poem. It was consequently played 
under the name of Margarets.—From Our Monthly 
Gossip, in the January number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 




PACIFIC RAILWAY ROM) LOAN. 

Messrs. Dabney, Morgan & Co., 53 Ex¬ 
change Place, and M. K. Jehup & Co., 12 
Pine Street, 2ST. Y., offer for sale the Bonds 
of the Kansas Pacific Railway. These Bonds 
pay seven per cent, in Gold; have thirty years 
to run; are Free from Government Taxation; 
are seemed by a Land Grant of Three Million 
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Our poet yet again has touched 
The chords of deepest feeling; 

Sweet mem’ries of our childhood come, 
Into our spirits stealing. 


A priest of nature, he who tells 
Her secrets uttered never; 

New England’s hills, and vales, and shores, 
Are linked with him forever. 


Yet while within 01 


lr grateful hearts, 
Jtus nome words are ringing, 

We know, with joy, his daily life 
Is sweeter than his singing. 


Aud listening to his song we feel, 

Though few may pass above him; 

No heart his triumph can regret, 

When all so truly love him. 

—Boston Transcript. 


BRUSSELS AND ITS MANUFACTORIES. 


The Belgians, especially in Brussels, so closely 
resemble the French people in manners, customs, 
lauguage and many other characteristics, that you 
can scarcely believe you are not in a French city. 
There is -much of the same love of fine sights, fine 
music, shows and places of amusement and pleasure 
that characterize the French everywhere, and while 
the Belgians have their essentially French traits 
and tastes, they are also a most industrious, frugal 
and economical people. At least one-third the 
citizens of Brussels speak the French language. 
The manufactures of Belgium are something ex¬ 
traordinary, relatively to those of other peoples. 
Doubtless, few nations of the world excel them in 
the extent or value ot their mechanical produc¬ 
tions, where the size of their population is taken 


them much perplexity and cost. No sailor would 
have been satisfied with a mathematical demon¬ 
stration that a ship of a given length could go 
round a curve of a given radius. He would have 
said : “ I don’t want to take my ship there. Sb 
may get round, no doubt, but a puff of wind or _ 
minute’s delay in answering her helm will send her 
ashore. Allow for practical difficulties, spend 
another hundred thousand francs and make yonr 
canal a straight line.” And wherever a curve Is 
allowed to remain, the canal should be widened. 

If the canal is not to be widened throughout_ 

which can only be done after the traffic has be¬ 
come great enough to require it and to pay for 
the stations where vessels may pass each other 
must be much enlarged. I may have passed some 
without seeing them. I certainly did not see 
that are on the chart, but then I did see things not 
on the chart, curves for instance, so that the chart 
canuot be implirity trusted. I should say there 
are few points from Port Said to Lake Timsah, from 
Lake Timsah to the Bitter Lakes, and from the 
Bitter Lakes to Suez, where vessels could conve¬ 
niently pass each other. That is, few points except 
In the lakes where the canal has no banks, and has 
abundant width as well as depth of water. 

More insufficient, still, are the appliances on the 
banks for facilitating the passage of vessels a I 
difficult points. And they are wanted at points I 
in themselves difficult, since a vessel in that 


It is the superior qualities of their carpets, for 
example, that has given the name of their chief] 
city to a stjfle of carpet used throughout all conn- 

tries where invHteation eXxcuo, whfio Ihoy have 

enormously large interests in various mechanical 


store and from a limited stock here. 

These laces are all made by women and girls 
who work day after day, and month after month 
on these splendid fabrics patiently i Jy jj and d 
their wages range from one franc to two francs 
per day, depending upon the skifi of the work¬ 
women, boarding themselves at from twenty to 
forty cents (gold) per day, at work on which they 
cannot last long, as it rains the eyesight after a 


oiTTn'd C 4| DneI - always have steerage-way time, so steady,“persistent, and exhanstinl is this 

’ swing helplessly ashore when she has kind of labor upon the sight.— Clark Bell. 


The Follies of Great Men. —Tycho Brahe, the 
astronomer, changed color and his legs shook un¬ 
der him on meeting a hare or a fox. Dr. Johnson 
would never enter a room with his left foot fore¬ 
most. If, by mistake, it did get foremost, lie 
would step back and place his right foot foremost. 
Julius Osesar was almost convulsed by the sound of 
thunder, and always wanted to get into a cellar or 
under ground to escape the noise. To Queen 
Elizabeth the simple word “death” was full of 
horrors. Talleyrand trembled and changed color 
on hearing the same word spoken. Marshal Saxe, 
who met and overthrew opposing armies, fled and 
screamed in terror at the sight of a cat. Peter 
the Great could never be persuaded to cross a 
bridge ; though he tried to master the terror, he I 
failed to do so, and whenever he set foot on one 
he would shriek out iu distress and agony. Byron 
would never help any one to salt at the table, nor 
would he be helped himself: if any of the article 
happened to be spilt on the table, he would jump 
up and leave his meal unfinished. 


01 -ado. In addition to this special grant the 
Company also owns Three Millions of Acres 
Kansas, which are being rapidly sold to 
develop the country and improve the road. 
They are a first mortgage npon the extension 
of the road from Sheridan, Kansas, to Denvi 
Colorado. The road in operation 437 miles long 
upon which it is also a mortgage now earns 
more than enough net income to pay the it 
terest on the neio loan. There is no better 
security in the market—this being in some 
respects better than Government Securities. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold. Price 
96, and accrued Interest, in Currency. Pam¬ 
phlets, Maps and Circulars furnished on appli¬ 
cation. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of School 

Material for 1869 and 1870 represents Ap¬ 
paratus, Books, Charts, Glohes, Maps, 
id School Fobnituse, of several supe¬ 
rior modem styles, and many other “Al¬ 
ia for every School." Mailed on de¬ 
mand with stamp. 

rs and Manufacturers, 
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cellent medicir... , 

is derived from its cured, 
■Mi' ’ truly 




painfully al 

.. - uch great n- 

>n of the country, th 


marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous dis¬ 
ease, where the system 
seemed saturated with 
corruption, have been 
purified and cured by it. 
Scrofulous affections and 
disorders, which were ag¬ 
gravated by the scrofn- 
feus contamination until 
'' eg, have been radically 


st destructive 


Wiio Made the First Watch ’—Watches were 
made in Nnremburg, Bavaria, in the beginning of 
the 16th century by Peter Hele. The first record 
of watch-making is found in the works of Johannes 
Coccianes, who, iu 1511 wrote the following : ‘ 
genious things are just now being invented; for 
Peter Hele, as yet but a young man, hath made 
works which even the most learned mathematicians 
admire ; for he fabricates small horologes of iron 
filled with many wheels, which whithersoever they 


and strike forty hours, whether they he carried in 
the bosom or the pocket. ” It took a year to make 
one, and a plain one would cost about $1,500. 


IN SORROW. 


lie informed of its virtues or 
Scrofulous poison is one o* lU v 
enemies of our race. Often, this unseen anti KUS 
tenant of the organism undermines the constitution. 

fatal diseases » 


without exciting a suspicion of its presence. Again! 
it seems to breed infection throughout the body?and 
then, on some favorable occasion, rapidly develop 
into one or other of its hideous forms, either on the 
° r i amou F, th V vi l als ' . In the latter, tuber- 
cles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs or 
heart, or tumors formed hi the liver, or it shows 
its presence by eruptions on tlie skin, or foul ulcer¬ 
ations on some part of the body. Hence the occa¬ 
sional use of a bottle of this Sarsaparilla is ad¬ 
visable, even when no active symptoms of disease 
appeal*. Persons afflicted with the following com- 
plaints generally find immediate relief, and, at 
length, eure, by the use of this SAJtSAJPARII,- 
F t re \ Ji °se or ;Erysipelas* 
Tetter, Salt Rheum , Scald Read, Ringworm ! 
s .°V. e . E ves f Sore Ears , and other eruptions or 
visible forms of Scrofulous disease. Also in the 
a Sjtypepsia, Dropsy, 
JETeari Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, JSeurafgia, 
and the various 1 Ulcerous affections of the muscu- 
iar^and nervous systems. 


Single Copies of The Standard may be had or u 
American News Company, 121 Nassau Street, and ; 
the Office ol Publication. 

All communications should be addressed to, 

A M. POWELL, 

Editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 

, 39 Nassau Street, New York. 


RAPID SALE! 
25,000 Already in Use. 
The Demand Increasing! 

THE 

OHORAL TROUT"' 

BY L. O 


Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases 


But 


Uterine 


the complaint. Zeucorr/nea ox „ /tile 
Ulcerations, and Female Diseases 

monty Boon relieved and ultimately cv__ „„ ■ 

purifying and invigorating effect. Minute D'irec- 
tions for each case are found in our Almanac, snp- 
plied gratis. JBheumatism and Gout, when 
of. extraneous matters 

m the blood, yield quickly to • 

Torpidity, Cong 


When thou art sorrowful, and cares around 
Crowd fast upon the steps of happier days; 
When thou believ’st e’en brightest things can’ lend 

The saddest echo to the gayest lays_ 

As men of old were fed with angels’ food, 

Go, seek thy remedy in doing good. 


bC, ey tws ? 3 T™P «• 


ir any of the affections 


Ap- 


rchensions _ 

symptomatic of Weakness, will fi_ 

rehef and conyincing evidence of its restorative 


When those to thee the dearest shall have died, 
And each fresh day grows weary to thine eyes; 
When every hope that others build npon 
Comes to thy senses with a sad surprise— 

Take up the burden of another’s grief; 

Learn from another’s pain thy woe’s relief. 


Mourner, believe that sorrow may be bribed 
With tribute from the heart, nor sighs nor tears 
But nobler sacrifice—of helping hands, ’ 

Of cheering smiles, of sympathetic ears, 

Oft have the saddest words the sweeter strain; 
In angel’s music let thy soul complain. 


Then grief shall stand with half-averted foot 
Upon the threshold of a brighter day; 

And hope shall take her sweetly by the hand, 

And both kneel down with Faith to meekly pray 
Lifted from earth, Peace shall immortalize 
The heart that its own anguish purifies. 

_ —Chambers’ Journal- 


Patti and the Sparrow. —When Carlotta Patti 
was in England, several years ago, a pretty little 
story was told about her which has been revived 
since her arrival in this country. She was once 

driving through one of the London suburbs when 
she observed a sparrow which seemed to have been 
wounded, flattering along the roadside. Pitvinir 
the little sufferer, she alighted from her carriage 
and taking it up verv tenderlv ’ 


of Brussels are famous world-wide, 
and few American ladies can stand it to 
gant thread and point lace sold here at prices 
(the sixty per cent duty being out of the wav) so 
apparently low, without investing all their spare 
change in specimens, which “are so handy to have 
in the house, you know.” 

We visited the lace manufactories, especially 
,me of the leading ones, and saw enough of them 
to learn that Americans were favorite customers 
for their finer goods ; but did not conclude after 
all, that Brussels is a bettor place to select than 
Paris, because there is no duty on lace between 
Belgium and Prance, and every manufactory in 
Brussels has its agent and representative in Paris 
where yon have so much finer a stock to select 
from and so much more extensive assortments • 
that it is as much better to purchase in Paris as it 

would be to bay at Stewart’s rather than in a small | Another autograpi^ih^are has been 


both of its legs were broken. The forlorn condi- 

th whfehL lrd ’ a “ d th6 chal ' acter of ‘ts injuries, 
with which her own disability taught her so well to 
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